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BLIND  MAN’S  BEST  FBIEND 


Story  of  the  dogs  that  guide  our 
blind  and  schools  training  them 


By  FRANK  HEROLD 


F  dog  is  “Man’s  Best  Friend,”  then 
that  goes  double  for  the  blind  man. 

No  one  knows  when  man  and  dog 
first  met  but  it  was  at  least  6,000  years 
ago.  So  it’s  anybody’s  guess  as  to  when 
and  how  a  blind  man  and  a  dog  first 
got  together.  It  probably  amounted  to 
one  on  each  end  of  a  crude  leash,  the 
blind  man’s  only  security  being  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  dog  was  with  him. 
As  time  went  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
team  no  doubt  increased — but  there’s 


no  record.  The  first  “group”  work,  if 
we  dare  call  it  that,  appeared  about 
200  years  ago  when  blind  violinists 
played  the  streets  of  Central  Europe 
“led”  by  dogs  (origin  of  the  term 
“fiddler’s  bitch”).  It  took  the  after- 
math  of  World  War  I  to  show  real 
progress.  Germany  had  used  war  dogs 
to  a  great  extent  and  many  were  left 
over.  And  there  were  many  blinded 
veterans  “left  over”  too. 

A  school  was  established  in  Olden- 
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(j  j  presenting  this  survey  of 
|  yStyhai  is  being  done  to  help  the 
tot  of  the  sightless,  the  gazette 
hopes  that  ‘sufficient  interest  will 
be  generated  throughout  organized 
dogdom  to  bring  'about  worthwhile 
support.  The  Schools  now  Operating 
Ore  doing  their  utmost  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  men  and  women 
fui  thering  this  work  deserve  all 
credit  -possible— but  let’s  help  them 
m  a  big  uiaff  to  ehtend  aid  to  an 
ever-growing  number  of  afflicted. 
Let  s  make  it  a  perpetual  project 
of  the  pure-bred  dog  fancy. 


burg  where  those  dogs,  and  others, 
were  trained  as  companion  dogs  for 
the  veterans  who  were  also  taught  to 
use  them.  There  was  no  thought  at  the 
time  of  training  “guide”  dogs  but 
many  of  the  veterans  soon  reported 
that  their  dogs  were  instinctively 
leading  them  at  times — especially  to¬ 
ward  ‘home’  at  the  end  of  a  day  away 
from  it.  The  dog  himself  spurred  the 
idea  on  through  his  performance. 
Germany  later  established  the  guide 
dog  school  in  Potsdam. 

T°day  we  have  eight  similar  schools 
(Note:  As  this  appears  one  school  jg 
merging  with  another)  in  the  United 
states  and  each  will  be  covered, 
effort  will  be  made  however  te  T'  J 
the  merits  of  the  methods  k  „adge 
each,  school.  Basically^  used  in 
they’re  the  same,  of  course, 

men.  in  the,  j  a  handful  of 

qualified;  fo,  $$$?'  -  States  would  be 

isn’t  one  q#  v  ,e  them  and  the  writer 
mem.  But  each  school  be- 
ms  own  methods  or  it  wouldn’t 
#'  mem  and  as  long  as  the  results 
s/’ove  satisfactory  that’s  the  im¬ 
portant  thing. 

Space  and  other  requirements  do 
not  permit  a  detailed  history  from 
here  on.  Volumes  have  been  written 
on  some  points  which  will  have  to  be 
covered  in  a  single  paragraph— so 
bear  with  us. 

The  pioneer  of  guide  work  in  this 
country,  and  still  the  leader  of  the 
field,  is  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  so  let’s  start  with 
them: 

The  first  link  in  our  chain  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Eustis,  of  Philadelphia 


and  Switzerland,  who  owned  Hans,  a 
German  Shepherd,  so  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  and  devoted  that  he  even  sensed 
and  adopted  their  moods,  Dorothy 
Eustis  felt  that  here  was  a  working 
dog  whose  abilities  weren’t  put  to 
work.  Why  couldn’t  they  help  mankind 
in  some  way?  If  the  temperament  of 
Hans  could  be  bred  into  other  dogs, 
there’d  be  no  telling  how  far  they’d 
go,  but  even  in  her  fondest  dreams 
she  never  gave  a  thought  of  using 
them  to  guide  the  blind.  So,  in  the 
early  1920’s  the  Eustis’s  re-arranged 
their  Switzerland  property  and  went 
to  work.  Before  their  experiments 
were,  over  more  than  750  dogs  aj\ef\ 
puppies  came  under  their  study  ef¬ 
forts  to  breed  the  best  “teachable’1- 
dog  possible.  They  named  their  ken-, 
nels  “Fortunate  Fields/’*  and  soon, 
were  proving  the  dog’s  value  in  three, 
major  activities: 

a)  They  were  trained  and  uged  suc¬ 

cessfully  as  “Red  Cross”  dqgs  . 
major  jobs  being  that  of  JqeiW*  kieiJ 
reporting  the  wounded  m  and 

neuvers,  array  ma- 

b)  The  Swiss  * .  ,  ,  , 

ache  in  it#  Army  s  bl£gest  bead- 
wag  oom'  maneuvers  in  those  days 
too,  g'-  .munications.  Radio  wasn’t 

^od  and  static  was  still  uncon- 

mred;  telephone  lines  were  cut  by 
the  ‘enemy’;  visual  signals  are  always 
limited  by  distance  and  obstructions 
such  as  mountains  and  human  mes¬ 
sengers  couldn’t  take  it  and  were  good 
targets.  So,  by  having  two  men  share 
the  affections  of  the  same  pup  and  de¬ 
veloping  that  into  carrying  things 
from  one  to  the  other  on  a  gradual 
build-up  basis  and  then  later  placing 
those  two  men  in  army  units  between 
which  communication  was  desired,  the 
dog  would  end  up  carrying  messages 
from  one  to  the  other  which  served 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them  from 
one  command  to  the  other.  Result? 
Official  Swiss  army  reports  for  two 
consecutive  years  after  their  use 
stated  that  the  dog  was  the  most  re¬ 
liable  means  of  communication. 

c)  Fortunate  Fields  then  trained 
dogs  for  the  Swiss  Police  and  again 
they  were  accomplishing  things  where 
humans  failed.  In  trailing  they  made 
amazing  records  and  one  “Wigger” 
was  so  outstanding  that  his  feats 
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Seeing  Eye  graduates  are  in  more  than  100 
different  occupations.  Here  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  guides  his  young  mistress  to  school 


could  be  questioned — were  it  not  for 
corroborating  proof  to  back  them  up. 
The  most  difficult  command  to  get  the 
dog  to  obey  in  police  work,  at  that 
time,  was  to  “Attack!”  and  that’s  un¬ 
derstandable.  Man  is  his  best  friend — 
why  attack  him?  There  must  be  some 
mistake!  It  was  done,  and  still  is,  by 


systematic  mean  “aggravation,”  but 
basically  it’s  still  against  the  dogs’ 
principles. 

Still  not  satisfied,  George  Eustis 
toured  Europe  in  search  of  new  ideas. 
His  travels  took  him  to  Potsdam  where 
the  unpublicized  training  of  guide 
dogs  and  blinded  veterans  was  going 
on.  He  wired  his  wife  to  come  at  once 
and  her  first  experience  was  to  see  a 
blind  man  at  the  school,  groping  and 
feeling  his  way,  scuffling  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  with  that  fear-of- 
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GUIDE  DOG  SCHOOLS  —  AT  A  GLANCE 
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"Dyewood,"  a  trained  German  Shepherd  dog 
of  the  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Forest  Hills,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


bumping-into-something  expression. 
That  is,  until  he  called  his  dog.  Then 
he  was  a  changed  man,  off  at  a  normal 
pace,  head  erect  and  with  an  air  of  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  his  safety. 

She  followed  him  through  traffic  and 
noticed  that  not  once  did  his  dog’s  at¬ 
tention  wander.  He  kept  his  master 
clear  of  other  persons,  led  him  around 
objects  and  slowed  him  for  broken 
pavements  or  bumpy  sidewalks  that 
his  master  couldn’t  possibly  foresee. 
He  guided  him  across  traffic  and 
halted  at  both  curbs  with  an  expert¬ 
ness  that  made  it  look  easy.  As  Dor¬ 
othy  Eustis  described  it — “A  revela¬ 
tion  took  place  before  my  eyes!”  She 
then  wrote  an  article  on  it  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
on  November  5,  1927,  which  brings  us 
to: 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  a  Post 


salesman  saw  blind,  19-year-old  Mor¬ 
ris  Frank  being  led  home  from  his 
insurance  office,  and  told  him  about 
the  article.  Morris  wrote  Mrs.  Eustis 
asking  her  how  he  could  get  a  dog 
and  also  why  we  couldn’t  have  such  a 
school  in  the  United  States.  Plans 
were  completed  and  Morris  spent  five 
weeks  at  Fortunate  Fields  learning 
to  use  “Buddy,”  a  female  German 
Shepherd  whose  1928  introduction  to 
America  was  New  York  City’s  wide, 
cobble-stoned,  traffic-laden  West  Street 
— the  waterfront  street  through  which 
trucks  haul  cargo  to  and  from  ships 
in  their  Hudson  River  berths. 

The  unwritten  law  was  that  the  big¬ 
gest  truck  had  the  right  of  way — if  it 
was  fast  enough!  There  were  no  traf¬ 
fic  lights  there.  Buddy  halted  Morris 
several  times  in  crossing  indicating 
that  a  truck  was  coming.  Bear  in 
mind  that  nowadays  a  driver  recog¬ 
nizes  a  guide  dog,  but  at  that  time — 
how  could  he?  Buddy  was  our  first. 
Morris  says  that  those  two  or  three 
minutes  in  crossing  were  the  longest 
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of  his  life  but  when  Buddy  halted  him 
at  the  east  curb  he  felt  like  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “I’m  free!” 
In  a  way  he  was  the  sequel  to  the 
Pilgrims,  Buddy  to  the  Mayflower  and 
the  curb  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Each  was 
a  successful  first  “crossing”  to 
Freedom. 

Then  followed  Times  Square  at 
night,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Cincinnati  traffic  and  then  home  to 
Nashville  where  Buddy’s  instinct  took 
him  beyond  the  training  he’d  received. 
Morris  lived  in  an  apartment  and  each 
morning  Buddy  would  guide  him  to 
the  elevator  where  he’d  halt  him 
within  reach  of  the.  button.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  halted  far  short  and  refused  to 
obey  several  repeats  of  the  “Forward” 
command.  That  rare  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened — the  door  was  open  but  no  ele¬ 
vator.  Buddy  had  received  his  “intelli¬ 
gent  disobedience”  training  for  all 
types  of  anticipated  obstacles  but  open 
elevator  doors- — no. 

The  next  links  are  Elliott  (Jack) 
Humphrey  and  Willi  Ebeling,  mutual 
friends.  They  had  met  years  before 
when  Willi,  a  German  Shepherd 
breeder  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  attended 
a  lecture  on  them  given  by  Jack  in 
Boston.  Jack  later  became  interested 
in  what  Fortunate  Fields  was  doing 
and  studied  the  German  methods 
with  George  and  Dorothy  Eustis. 

Mrs.  Eustis  is  the  founder  of  the 
Seeing  Eye;  Jack  Humphrey  and  Willi 
Ebeling  assisted  in  its  development. 

The  first  classes  were  held  in  Nash¬ 
ville  under  the  supervision  of  Jack 
Humphrey.  He  soon  invited  Willi 
Ebeling  to  come  down,  study  and  as¬ 
sist.  The  first  two  applicants,  a  blind 
minister  and  a  doctor,  were  trained 
to  use  two  dogs  pre-trained  at  Fortu¬ 
nate  Fields  and  shipped  over.  “The 
Seeing  Eye”  was  first  incorporated  in 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Ebeling  shortly  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  move  it  to  his  home  in 
Morristown  where  adequate  kennel 
space  was  available  and  where  Morris¬ 
town  traffic  would  serve  as  well  as 
Nashville.  For  the  next  21/2  years 
Willi  Ebeling  gave  his  kennels,  his 
home,  his  dogs,  and  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Seeing  Eye. 

Later  a  new  and  larger  site  was 
purchased  and  “The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.” 


was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey.  In 
the  early  days  the  students  were 
housed  in  a  Morristown  hotel.  One 
night  a  fire  broke  out  and  before  the 
fire  department  arrived  the  eight  blind 
persons  there  had  been  safely  led  to 
the  street  by  their  dogs. 

To  describe  the  procedure  of  each 
school,  insofar  as  it  is  known  by  the 
writer  who  had  to  r  :ly  cn  Uncle  Sam’s 
mail  in  five  of  the  cases,  would  no 
doubt  be  very  repetitious.  Each  school 
has  the  same  goal — training  dogs  to 
lead  and  guide  the  blind  and  training 
the  blind  to  use  them.  Therefore,  let’s 
describe  the  Seeing  Eye  procedure  as 
detailed  as  wordage  will  allow  and  then 
only  note  known  changes  in  the  case 
of  the  others.  It  will,  of  course,  make 
the  space  allotted  to  the  other  schools 
comparatively  brief  but  that’s  no  re¬ 
flection  whatever  on  the  importance 
of  their  work  nor  on  the  results  at¬ 
tained. 

The  procedure  at  The  Seeing  Eye 
( not  the  technique  of  training  which 
could  fill  a  public  library  if  put  into 
print)  is  briefly  as  follows: 

DOGS:  Three  sources.  Many  are 
donated,  some  are  bought  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  bred.  Incidentally,  any 
breeder  desiring  to  donate  or  promise 
a  dog  or  pup  to  any  of- these  institu¬ 
tions  couldn’t  help  a  more  worthy  cause 
and  all  it  takes  is  an  inquiry  first.  The 
dogs  bred  by  Seeing  Eye  are  bred  for 
temperament,  sound  nerves,  sense, 
and  alertness,  not  for  physical  show 
points  except,  of  course,  for  a  healthy 
body.  The  majority  of  the  dogs  used 
are  German  Shepherds :  next  are  Box¬ 
ers  and  Labrador  Retrievers.  Females 
destined  for  guide  work  are  spayed. 
Only  dogs  in  different  stages  of  train¬ 
ing  are  kenneled  here,  the  capacity 
being  126.  Kennels,  of  course,  are 
modern,  radiant  heat  within  the  con¬ 
crete  floor,  pipe-like  bars  are  used  in¬ 
stead  of  wire  to  prevent  such  things 
as  catching  toe  nails  or  teeth,  live 
steam  for  cleaning  (can  be  mixed  with 
cold  water) ,  automatic  fan  system 
which  changes  the  air  every  few 
minutes  and,  of  course,  separate  quar¬ 
antine  kennels. 

With  their  own  breeding  stock  the 
pups  are  put  out  with  families  in  order 
(Please  turn  to  page  457) 
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Ch.  Poplar  Stop  The  Music 
Was  BW  at  E.  Tenn.  Collie  C. 

In  the  caption  under  the  photograph  of 
the  Collie,  Ch.  Poplar  Stop  The  Music, 
appearing  among  “New  AKC  Champions” 
it  was  ambiguously  stated  that  he  had 
finished  by  winning  the  East  Tennessee 
Collie  Club  specialty.  It  should  have  said 
that  he  won  best-of-winners,  for  best  of 
variety  was  taken  by  Ch.  Bellhaven 
Golden  Sceptreson  II. 

Correct  Sire’s  Name 
Of  a  Champion  Gordon 

Tracing  a  line  in  naming  a  dog  is  in 
most  instances  a  good  thing,  but  in  one 
recent  instance  it  was  a  disadvantage. 
When  E.  Firmin  Flohr’s  Gordon  Setter, 
Ch.  Chips  Sonny  of  Loch  Ridge,  appeared 
in  “New  AKC  Champions”  his  sire’s 
name,  due  to  a  typographical  error,  ap¬ 
peared  the  same  as  his  own.  The  sire  is 
Ch.  Loch  Ridge  Talisman’s  Chip. 

BLIND  MAN'S  BEST  FRIEND 

( Continued  from  page  18) 
to  adjust  them  to  a  home  life.  The  aver¬ 
age  working  life  of  the  dog  is  eight  years. 
Should  the  master  die  the  dog  is  some¬ 
times  placed  with  a  new  master  and 
sometimes  remains  with  the  family.  A 
charge  of  $150  is  made  per  dog,  includ¬ 
ing  harness  and  room  and  board  for  the 
blind  student.  It’s  a  very  small  percent  of 
his  total  cost.  Cost  of  a  replacement  when 
the  dog  dies  is  $50.  There  is  no  charge  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  lost 
their  sight  in  line  of  duty.  The  blind  man 
or  his  immediate  family  must  pay  for 
the  dog,  when  and  how  they  can  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  it  takes.  That  way  the  re¬ 
cipient  actually  feels  that  it  is  his  dog 
completely.  As  for  transportation  to  the 
school  where  great  distance  is  involved 
and  the  student  can’t  afford  it — it  is  often 
undertaken  through  the  Seeing  Eye  and 
no  person  has  ever  been  unable  to  get 
there. 

In  round  numbers  2,000  dogs  have 
graduated  from  Seeing  Eye  and  been 
given  to  blind  persons  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  one  ever  having  failed  in  his 
job.  Dog  guides  have  been  provided  blind 
people  in  all  48  states,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Canada. 
And  they’ve  been  used  by  persons  in  more 
than  100  different  professions. 

INSTRUCTORS:  The  biggest  problem 
of  Seeing  Eye  in  its  youth  was  instruc¬ 
tors.  In  the  beginning  they  were  brought 
over  from  Europe  and  the  chief  instruc- 
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tor  today  is  one  of  them.  Proper  planning 
demanded  training  their  own  instructors 
and  that  still  goes.  The  requirements  are 
so  rigid  that,  generally  speaking,  it  takes 
four  years  of  apprenticeship  to  make  an 
assistant  instructor  (varying  from  three 
to  five  years).  In  the  first  12  years  only 
five  qualified.  The  staff  today  consists  of 
a  chief  instructor  and  11  assistants:  Dur¬ 
ing  apprenticeship  each  is  completely 
blindfolded  for  30  days  and  nights.  He 
therefor  knows  blindness  as  well  as  any 
sighted  person  can  possibly  know  it. 
After  qualifying  as  an  assistant  instruc¬ 
tor  he  is  assigned  groups  of  dogs  for 
pre-training  and  has  them  ready  for  his 
group  of  blind  students  who  will  arrive 
three  months  later.  When  he  certifies  a 
dog  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  a  student 
he  is  blindfolded  himself  and  must  let 
that  dog  guide  him  through  traffic.  He 
must  do  that  with  every  dog  he  trains. 
That  most  certainly  is  the  acid  test  of  an 
instructor  . 

STUDENTS:  Students  live  right  at 
Seeing  Eye  for  30  days  while  they  are 
taught  to  use  the  dog  which  has  been 
trained  up  to  that  point.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  is  issuing  the  right  dog 
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to  the  right  person  from  temperament, 
personality,  and  home  atmosphere  angles. 
The  size  of  the  dog  versus  the  size  of 
the  master  is  secondary  because  the  com¬ 
bination  can  be  made  to  ‘fit’  by  using  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  harness.  There  are  usually 
16  students,  in  two  groups  of  eight  each, 
in  training  but  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s 
visit  there  were  three  groups  of  eight 
each — full  capacity  at  that  time.  For  his 
own  good,  as  well  as  for  the  general  good 
of  the  cause,  a  student  must  meet  certain 
qualfications  or  he  won’t  get  beyond  the 
application  stage.  First,  he  must  be 
totally  bjind  to  the  point  that  if  he  can 
see  the  sidewalk,  even  poorly,  he  can’t 
have  a  dog.  There  would  be  a  human 
tendency  at  times  for  him  to  lead  his  dog 
which,  of  course,  would  confuse  the  latter 
and  might  make  him  unreliable  at  other 
times.  A  life  could  be  lost!  In  cases 
where  an  applicant  has  partial  vision  but 
has  a  medical  prognosis  of  total  blindness 


he  is  not  barred  but  is  blindfolded  when 
working  his  dog.  Each  student,  %  of 
whom  are  women,  must  be  over  16  and 
be  physically  and  mentally  able  to  use 
their  dog.  He  must,  of  course,  like  dogs. 
There  must  be  a  proper  home  environ¬ 
ment  where  there  is  access  to  runs  and 
exercise.  Having  another  dog  in  the  same 
household  isn’t  disqualifying  but  is 
warned  against.  It  requires  very  intelli¬ 
gent  handling  and  even  then  can  go  hay¬ 
wire.  The  dog  already  in  the  home  natur¬ 
ally  regards  it  as  bis  home;  the  new 
member  of  the  family  regards  his  new 
blind  master  as  his  responsibility  and  he 
wants  to  guard  and  guide  him  24  hours 
per  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  See  what 
I  mean? 

In  the  next  issue  Mr.  Herold  continues 
his  excellent  survey  of  the  schools  doing 
this  wonderful  work. — Ed. 

COAST  TO  COAST  CLIPS 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

Authorities  of  the  suburban  village 
of  Shorewood  Hills  had  called  Sandy 
“vicious.”  But  Sandy’s  friends — the 
children  of  the  village — said  other¬ 
wise. 

The  defense  called  seven  of  them 
to  the  stand  to  testify  that  the  3- 
year-old  pure-bred  was  safe  and 
gentle. 

“All  the  kids  played  with  Sandy 
and  he  never  hurt  any  of  them,”  said 
his  9-year-old  master,  John  Nelson. 

Sandy  himself  lay  silently  on  the 
wooden  floor  of  the  grade  school 
basketball  court  that  served  as  a  court 
room  throughout  his  four-hour  trial. 
He  rose  and  stood  quietly  at  his 
owner’s  heel  when  the  jury  of  three 
men  and  three  women  announced 
their  verdict  after  35  minutes’  de¬ 
liberation. 

The  crowd  of  300  tired  children 
and  parents  cheered  when  the  fore¬ 
man  announced  that  Sandy  wouldn’t 
die. 

Russell  Nelson,  Sandy’s  owner,  said 
afterwards  “we’re  very  happy,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  children.” 

Throughout  the  trial  children  wan¬ 
dered  up  to  Sandy  and  stroked  his 
head  or  ran  their  fingers  through 
his  thick  coat. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Times 
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BLIND  MAN’S 
BEST  FBIEND 


IilLE  on  the  subject  of 
“Student”  let’s  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  second  half  of  every 
one  of  these  teams — the  blind 
person  involved.  It’s  never  been 
so  hard  to  find  words.  It  takes 
courage,  faith  and  trust  beyond 
our  conception  for  a  blind  person 
to  start  across  a  street  with  noth¬ 
ing  between  him  and  possible  ac¬ 
cident,  or  even  sudden  death,  than 
his  dog  who  certainly  can’t  say — 
“Hey!  Look  Out!”  If  the  master 
doesn’t  have  this  faith  the  team 
won’t  work.  But  the  proof  of  all 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  while 
we  sighted  persons  get  knocked 
down  by  trucks  and  cars  every 
day  of  the  week — rarely  have  you 
heard  or  read  of  it  happening  to 
an  unsighted  person  and  his  guide 
dog.  If  there’s  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  wonders  performed  by 
these  teams  the  reader  will  be 
convinced  if  he  will  but  close  his 
eyes  tightly  right  now  for  just  ten 
minutes  and  try  getting  around  in 
his  own  home  where  he  may  have 
lived  for  many  years.  Then  just 
try,  please,  to  imagine  yourself  in 
traffic  in  which  speeding  vehicles 
never  cease  changing  their  pat¬ 
tern. 

Training:  With  only  a  handful 
of  qualified  trainers  in  the  U.S. 
‘today  the  writer  simply  isn’t  qual¬ 
ified  to  explain  the  actual  train¬ 
ing.  That  comes  only  with  those 
many  years  of  experience.  The 
procedure  only  will  be  discussed 
and  then  of  course  just  the  high 
spots.  One  thing  stands  out  above 
everything: — there  is  no  compro¬ 
mise  with  quality.  No  such  thing 
as  “That’s  good  enough”  as  we  apply 
to  other  things.  A  man’s  safety  and  life 
is  at  stake.  The  dog  must  not  only  see 
for  his  master  but  must  take  the 
initiative  in  making  decisions  for  him. 
If  a  dog  doesn’t  pass  the  required 
high  standards  and  can’t  be  brought 
up  to  them — he’s  out.  Training  starts 
at  about  14  months  and  includes: 

a)  Basic  obedience.  This  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  basic,  or  novice,  obed¬ 
ience  we  refer  to  in  trials.  As  Morris 
Frank  explained  it  to  the  writer:  “We 
don’t  want  our  dogs  to  be  too  obed- 


Story  otf  the  dog* 
that  guide  our 
blind  and  schools 
training  them 


Second  of  Three  Parts 


By  FRANK  HEROLD 


ient.”  It  would  have  a  tendency  to 
take  the  initiative  away  from  them. 
Let’s  note  the  difference  of  each  ex¬ 
ercise:  In  “Heel  on  Leash”  our  dogs 
keep  a  slack  leash  and  sit  automatic¬ 
ally  when  the  handler  halts — here  the 
U-shaped  harness  which  is  rigid  is 
always  in  the  blind  man’s  hands  and 
it’s  the  dog  who  halts  the  handler  and 
the  dog  remains  standing  when  he 
does  so.  Even  the  change  of  pace  from 
normal  to  slow  is  in  reverse,  that  is, 
the  dog  slows  the  handler  down. 
There  is  no  “Stand  For  Examination” 
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“Dear  God,  I’m  in  an  awful  jam; 

I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

I  thought  that  you  might  help  me  out, 
If  I’d  just  ask  you  to. 

“You  see,  my  aunt  has  come  to  town — 
She’s  going  to  live  with  us. 

I’m  s’posed  to  treat  her  good  as  pie 
And  never  make  a  fuss. 

“Now,  honest,  God,  ‘tween  you  and  me 
And  on  the  up  and  up, 

Should  I  be  forced  to  treat  her  nice 
When  she  don’t  like  my  pup?” 

— Goldia  M.  Basler 
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This  intelligent  German  Shepherd  from 
Guide  Dogs  For  The  Blind,  Inc.,  notes  the 
danger  and  steers  his  master  past  it  on  a 
San  Francisco  street 

as  we  do  it.  “Heel  Free,”  of  course, 
doesn’t  apply  but  often  a  sighted  per¬ 
son  will  accompany  a  blind  person  for 
a  brief  distance  and  it’s  customary 
and  natural  for  one  to  grasp  the 
other’s  elbow  in  which  case  the  U- 
shaped  harness  is  dropped  and  the 
leash  alone  used  which  lets  the  dog 
know  he’s  “off  duty.”  The  “Recall” 
isn’t  done  as  we  know  it  but  of  course 
the  dog  will  return  to  his  master  when 
he  calls  him.  The  “Stay,”  whether  it 
be  sit  or  down,  is  used  under  various 
conditions. 


b)  Guide  Work:  Here  the  dog  is 
taught  the  “Forward,”  “Right”  and 
“Left”  commands,  avoiding  people  on 
the  streets,  etc.  The  writer  happened 
to  be  on  the  front  porch  when  seven 
persons  with  their  dogs  came  out  one 
after  the  other  following  the  lunch 
period.  The  second  dog  out  led  his 
master  clear  of  the  first  team,  the 
third  led  his  clear  of  the  first  two 
teams,  etc.,  until  all  seven  were  lined 
up  on  the  steps  awaiting  the  station 
wagon  to  take  them  to  Morristown. 
And  it  worked  so  smoothly  that  any¬ 
one  could  be  forgiven  for  not  noticing 
it.  And  yours  truly  was  obstacle  num¬ 
ber  one  on  the  porch,  too.  In  guiding 
his  master  about  town  however,  the 
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dog  doesn’t  take  him  “to  the  bank”  or 
“to  the  barber”  or  “to  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany”  although  through  repetition  and 
habit  that  can  be  and  is  done.  The 
general  procedure  however  is  that  the 
blind  person  knows  how  to  get  where 
he  is  going — if  he  doesn’t  he  asks  just 
as  you  and  I.  Then  by  a  series  of  “For¬ 
wards — Rights — Lefts”  commands  his 
dog  takes  him  there. 

c)  Intelligent  Disobedience:  In  this 
the  dog  is  taught  to  disobey  any  com¬ 
mand  that  will  lead  his  master  into 
danger.  If  a  “Forward”  is  given  and 
there’s  an  obstruction  on  the  sidewalk 
the  dog  will  either  halt  his  master  or 
lead  him  around  it.  He  even  knows  the 
height  of  his  master  close  enough  so 
that  he  won’t  let  him  pass  under  any¬ 
thing  that  he  might  bump  his  head 
on.  He  also  differentiates  between  an 
obstruction  to  his  master  and  one  to 
himself,  that  is,  a  pipe  railing  waist 
high  is  an  obstruction  but  the  dog 
could  easily  walk  under  it.  But  of 
course  he  won’t.  In  the  case  of  a  nar¬ 
row  passageway  or  hallway  with  a 
roller  skate  or  other  object  in  the  way 
the  dog  halts  his  master  and  then 
proceeds.  If  completely  blocked  he  will 
show  the  object  to  his  master  and  then 
both  of  them  will  find  their  way  out  of 
the  dilemma. 


You  breeders  of  other  breeds  might 
often  wonder  why  your  breed  doesn’t 
fit  into  the  guide  dog  work.  Let’s  take 
the  Standard  Poodle.  He  can  be  taught 
everything  in  just  about  2/3  the  time 
of  the  German  Shepherd  and  will  be 
more  snappy  and  exact  at  it  but  that’s 
the  trouble.  He’s  too  obedient.  Give 
“Forward”  to  the  Poodle  with  a  ban- 
anna  peeling  dead  ahead  and  “For¬ 
ward”  you’ll  probably  get — along  with 
a  banged  up  back  or  head.  And  the 
Poodle  is  inclined  to  a  bit  of  clownish¬ 
ness  and  show-offiness — whereas  the 
German  Shepherd  is  very  serious- 
minded  when  working.  In  fact  should 
the  blind  master  “disobey”  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  his  dog  and  inch  ahead,  his  dog 
will  pull  him  backward  if  necessary. 

A  popular  misconception'  is  that  a 
guide  dog  watches  traffic  lights.  Nope! 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  already  know, 
most  dogs  are  completely  color-blind 
and  their  perception  of  the  light 
change  wouldn’t  be  reliable.  And  in 
the  second  place  the  great  majority  of 
all  crossing’s  don’t  have  traffic  lights. 
The  dog  watches  traffic  the  same  as 

In  this  architect's  presentation  can  be  seen 
the  excellent  layout  of  the  school  main¬ 
tained  by  Leader  Dog  League  For  The 
Blind  in  Rochester,  Mich. 


This  airview  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  50- 
acre  tract  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  where  the 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  maintains  the  oldest  school 
in  America  training  students  and  dogs 

you  or  I  would  and  moves  the  same  as 
you  or  I  would,  or  rather,  the  same  as 
you  and  I  are  supposed  to.  After  the 
dog  has  halted  his  master  at  the  curb 
he  is  given  the  “Forward”  command 
but  won’t  obey  until  traffic  permits. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  some  streets 
have  two-way  traffic,  another  has  one¬ 
way  traffic  in  one  direction  while  the 
next  street  goes  the  other  way,  that 
some  allow  right  turns  on  red,  others 
allow  left  on  red  and  others  allow  no 
turns  at  all — it  adds  up  to  being  just 
short  of  a  miracle. 

d)  The  three  phases  outlined  take 
about  three  months.  The  fourth  month 
is  spent  with  the  dog  and  his  new 
master  working  together  as  a  team 
including  traffic  work  in  the  streets  of 
Morristown  which  the  student  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  through  a  Braille 
model.  Toward  the  end  of  the  classes 
the  instructor,  after  having  worked 
his  group  in  town,  leaves  them  there 
and  they  have  to  return  to  the  school 
on  a  city  bus.  This  helps  build  up  con¬ 


fidence  and  morale. 

To  clear  up  a  question  which  you,  the 
reader,  may  have  wondered  about — 
“Does  the  dog  actually  know  his  mas¬ 
ter  is  blind?  If  so,  does  he  know  what 
blindness  is?  How  can  he  know?  He 
can  see.  How  can  blindness  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  him?”,  etc.  Well,  of  course 
the  dog  knows  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  different  about  his  master  than 
most  folks.  And  he  proves  by  his  ac¬ 
tions  that  he  knows  exactly  what  it  is. 
We  don’t  know  how  he  knows  it  ex¬ 
cept  that  it’s  that  marvellous  instinct 
which  God  gave  him.  The  proof?  The 
trainers  at  Seeing  Eye  have  seen  this 
happen  so  often,  without  any  training 
whatever  for  it,  that  there  isn’t  the 
slightest  possibility  of  it  being  just 
“coincidence”: —  When  the  dogs  are 
not  working  and  are  lying  down  on  the 
lawn  or  on  a  floor  etc.,  they  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  sighted  persons 
moving  about.  But  let  a  blind  person 
start  their  way,  even  though  a  total 
stranger  to  them,  the  dogs  will  arisq 
and  move  to  one  side  so  that  he  doesn’t 
stumble  over  them.  They  do  that  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  own  initiative  and 
without  any  command  or  signal  from 
anyone.  If  that  doesn’t  leave  you 
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N  presenting  this  survey  of 
what  is  being  done  to  help  the 
lot  of  the  sightless,  the  gazette 
hopes  that  sufficient  interest  will 
be  generated  throughout  organized 
dogdom  to  bring  about  worthwhile 
support.  The  schools  now  operating 
are  doing  their  utmost  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  men  and  women 
furthering  this  work  deserve  all 
credit  possible — but  let’s  help  them 
in  a  big  way  to  extend  aid  to  an 
ever-growing  number  of  afflicted. 
Let’s  make  it  a  perpetual  project 
of  the  pure-bred  dog  fancy. 


scratching  your  head  nothing  ever 
will. 

To  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of 
the  millions  of  people  everywhere  who 
would  like  to  say  it  personally  if  they 
only  knew — we’ll  close  with  a  “Thank 
You  For  a  Job — Well  Done!”  And  we 
know  it  will  carry  on  that  way  always. 

Incorporated  in  1939  the  Leader- 
Dog  League  for  The  Blind,  Inc.,  with 
Headquarters  at  519  Hammond  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  26,  Michigan,  and  train¬ 
ing  school  in  Rochester,  Michigan,  is 
our  second  oldest  school. 

Director  of  Field  Activities  of  this 
fine  organization  is  Paul  Knowles,  an 
accomplished  violinist  and  drummer 
who  never  even  saw  a  violin  or  a 
drum.  Paul  has  never  seen  anything. 
He’s  been  blind  from  birth.  Let’s  try 
to  think  of  that  the  next  time  before 
we  1)  thing  we  have  a  gripe  about  our 
lot  in  life  or  2)  brag  about  accom¬ 
plishing  something  with  “odds  against 
us.” 

Applicants  for  Leader  Dogs  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55  and 
meet  the  same  general  requirements 
as  Seeing  Eye  applicants.  While  each 
student  is  asked  to  pay  $150,  the 
actual  cost  of  developing  and  training 
the  dog  and  affording  the  student 
room  and  board  and  training  in  the 
use  of  the  dog  is  approximately  $1,250. 
Like  Seeing  Eye,  this  small  financial 
participation  by  the  student  is  in¬ 
tended  to  create  a  sense  of  independ¬ 
ence  which  is  so  important  to 
completion  of  his  rehabilitation.  Lib¬ 
eral  time  arrangements  are  made. 


The  League  also  develops  its  own 
trainers  and  before  one  can  qualify 
he  must  live  in  constant  association 
with  the  blind  for  at  least  three  years. 
At  intervals  he  also  is  required  to  live 
under  blindfold — he  must  know  blind¬ 
ness. 

Most  Leader  Dogs  are  German 
Shepherds,  Boxers  and  Labrador  Re¬ 
trievers.  Occasionally  Collies  and  a 
few  other  breeds  have  been  used.  The 
League  considers  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  skills  that  of  matching  up  the 
right  dog  to  the  personality  of  the 
future  master.  All  dogs  are  painstak¬ 
ingly  tested  by  periodic  traffic  checks. 
A  weekly  check-off  form  on  each  dog 
records  every  reaction  to  everything 
from  people  and  friendliness  to  air- 
hammers  and  thunder.  Only  dogs 
which  meet  very  exacting  standards 
go  on  to  become  Leader-Dogs.  The 
modern  kennels  can  house  56  dogs  in 
28  individual  kennels  of  two  each.  Two 
40'  x  40'  paved  runs  provide  plenty  of 
space  for  exercising,  playing  and 
getting  acquainted.  All  breeds  mingle 
freely.  It  teaches  them  to  be  friendly 
toward  each  other  and  prevents  their 
being  distracted  by  other  dogs  after 
they  become  Leader-Dogs. 

After  a  period  of  “getting  ac¬ 
quainted”  with  his  Leader-Dog,  the 
student  is  taken  to  the  small,  quiet 
town  of  Rochester  where  actual  pedes¬ 
trian  training  is  begun.  In  progressive 
stages  adjustment  to  more  hazardous 
traffic  conditions  is  accomplished  by 
switching  to  the  busy  street  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Michigan,  and  then  in  the  heavier 
traffic  and  hurrying  crowds  of  Detroit 
itself.  Supplementing  this,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  make  full  use 
of  the  school’s  famous  practice  course. 
It  consists  of  a  simulated  city  block 
with  several  hundred  feet  of  side¬ 
walks,  broken  places,  hydrants  and 
barriers,  one  and  two  step  curbs,  doors 
regular  and  revolving,  and  other  de¬ 
vices  dangerous  to  the  blind.  After 
four  weeks  training  with  his  Leader- 
Dog  the  hesitant  blind  student  is 
changed  to  an  erect  confident  person 
who  has  challenged  and  conquered  one 
of  life’s  severest  handicaps. 

The  Detroit  Police  Department  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  Leader- 
Dog  work  and  each  class  is  briefed  by 
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by  Morgan  Dennis 


SANTA’S 

LITTLE 

HELPER 


ERRY  was  anxious  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  feeling  of  his  bride  but  it 
took  some  thinking,  to  say  nothing 
of  coincidence. 

“Funny  way  for  a  bride  fo-dcr^slam 
the  door,”  he  mused.  “She  said  it  was 
all  off  for  good,  too.”  Recalling  how 
furious  she’d  looked  he  grinned  al¬ 
though  his  feet  were  soaking  from 
the  wet  snow  that  had  turned  into 
clinging  mud.  His  face  went  sad, 
again.  “What  a  situation,”  he  thought, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  gaiety  of  the 
Christmas  season  was  all  around. 

Jerry  had  tried  to  make  Lil  jealous 
because  she  stared  admiringly  at  Ben, 
but  it  had  not  worked.  She  was  too 
sweet  to  realize  that  Ben  might  mis¬ 
take  her  widely-appreciative  glances 
for  affection.  She  merely  raged  and 
said  unfortunate  things  about  Anis. 
Jerry  sighed!  Life  was  sure  a  muddle. 

The  evening  at  the  club  had  not 
been  worth  even  the  small  sum  it  had 
cost.  It  had  become  the  wrong  two 


pairs:  Lil  and  Ben,  Jerry  and  Anis 
dancing  straight.  He  bent  his  brain  to 
his-prfoblem.  There  was  an  old  song 
that  babbled  “There  must  be  a  way.” 
He’d  sure  have  to  find  it  if  he  wanted 
to  enter  his  own  front  door.  His  cold 
hands  were  thrust  deeply  in  his  shabby 
overcoat.  “Huh!  I’d  push  in  the  back 
door  if  I  had  to — I  married  Lil  and 
I’m  hungry,  too.  What  to  do?”  A  sud¬ 
den  inspiration  galvanized  him  into 
action. 

Jerry  had  made  a  small  purchase. 
Now  his  eyes  sparkling,  he  was  ready. 
Then  he  went  down  the  street  to  the 
entrance  of  their  building. 

“She  told  me  to  lay  off  Anis,”  he 
muttered  and  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son  chuckled. 

From  the  doorway  nearby  emerged 
a  slim  girl,  her  head  stiffly  upheld,  her 
eyes  straight  ahead.  The  electric  light 
outlined  her  red  cheek  and  saucy 
nose,  even  the  black  lashes  could  be 
( Please  turn  to  page  156) 
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them  on  traffic  regulations  and  safety 
measures  the  most  detailed  of  which 
is  the  importance  of  crossing  public 
thoroughfares  at  cross  streets  only. 
The  Police  reassure  them  on  points 
their  instructors  have  stressed  at  the 
school:  If  they  obey  the  fundamental 
rules  of  safety,  stop  at  the  curb,  judge 
traffic  both  ways,  especially  to  their 
left,  wait  until  it’s  safe  and  then  walk 
across  the  street;  they  will  be  safe  in 
the  hands  of  their  Leader-Dog.  (And 
note  that  every  one  of  those  things 
from  stopping  at  the  curb  to  knowing 
when  it’s  safe  to  cross,  is  the  dog’s 
responsibility ) . 

In  closing  these  remarks  on  the 
Leader-Dog  League  words  couldn’t  be 
found  which  could  pay  better  tribute 
than  those  contained  in  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  its  blind  graduates, 
a  student  of  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  who  said  in  part:  “ — Last  fall 
Joe  was  in  the  hospital  for  ten  days. 
I  had  to  struggle  around  the  campus 
with  the  aid  of  other  people — no  longer 
was  I  independent  but  became  handi¬ 
capped  again.  When  Joe  returned  I 
knew  then  what  he  meant  to  me — I 
wouldn’t  give  him  up  for  anything—.” 

Note  the  student  said  he  had  to 
struggle  with  the  aid  of  other  people 
and  wouldn’t  give  his  dog  up  for  any¬ 
thing  now.  Think  that  over ! 

Guide  Dog  trainers  and  schools  in 
California  are  governed  by  a  state 
guide  dog  board  which  governs  the 
training  of  guide  dogs  and  the  li¬ 
censing  of  the  schools.  In  order  to  get 
a  license  the  school  must  have  the 
proper  facilities  including  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  students  during  their 
month’s  stay.  To  obtain  a  trainer’s 
license  a  man  must  have  had  at  least 
three  years  experience  under  a  li¬ 
censed  trainer  and  have  at  least  22 
man-dog  units  to  his  credit. 

Stewart  H.  Wiest  is  the  holder  of 


Basically,  the  first  step  in  conditioning  a 
prospective  Seeing  Eye  dog — or  any  guide 
dog — is  simple  obedience  training,  but  it 
does  not  use  the  competitive  procedure 
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the  first  California  trainer’s  license 
and  his  assistant  trainer,  Karl  0. 
Wallen,  is  now  eligible  for  his  license. 
Both  are  with  the  Hazel  Hurst  Found¬ 
ation  for  The  Blind,  Inc.,  of  Azuza, 
California.  Originally  started  in  Mon¬ 
rovia,  California,  in  1939,  it  was  the 
first  such  school  in  the  Far  West. 

Here  dogs  and  equipment,  plus  the 
month’s  room  and  board,  are  given 
free  of  charge  to  any  qualifying  blind 
person,  and  over  300  have  been  given 
so  far.  There  is  no  charge  for  a  re¬ 
placement. 

Procedure  and  requirements  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  as  those 
already  covered.  First  priority  for  a 
dog  is  given  to  those  who  have  had  a 
dog  and  lost  it  because  of  old  age,  etc. 
From  there  on  the  priority  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  need. 

All  dogs  used  are  donated — between 
the  age  of  ten  months  and  two  years. 
And,  West  Coast  breeders  please  note 
— “We  are  able  to  handle  24  dogs  of 
trainable  age  at  the  present”  which 
was  dated  September  18,  1951.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  they  might  not 
need  ’em  now,  or  even  more.  German 
Shepherds  and  crosses  constitute  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  395) 
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a  timid  little  puppy  only  recently  re¬ 
moved  from  his  mother’s  protection  into 
a  state  of  anxiety.  It  is  better  to  take 
care  and  prevent  too  much"' excitement 
for  the  newcomer;  if  necessary  it  may 
be  advisable  to  shut  him  away  until  the 
noise  and  confusion  lias  died  down.  Most 
puppies  are  prong  to  swallow  indigestible 
substances,  t\ylgs,  tinsels,  cotton  and 
Christmas  tree  electric  wires  may  all 
succumb  t </  his  curiosity,  so  caution  is 
the  word  /for  the  new  puppy  at  the  Holi¬ 
days  surrounded  by  strange  people  and 
objects/ In  feeding,  do  not  stuff  him,  but 
follow,  the  sensible  diet  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  \from  the  breeder  when  you  pur¬ 
chased  ynur-g-i^g^.— — 

started 


CHRISTMAS  MEMORIES 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

Angel.  He  answers  the  question  from  his 
friends:  “What  is  going  on  in  Earth?” 

“The  same  old  thing — people  haven’t 
changed  a  bit.  They  have  a  new  war  at 
the  moment.  It  is  cabled  a  “cold”  one — 
but  our  many  young  friends  up  here  died 
down  there,  in  the  hellish  heat  generated 
by  bombs,  bullets,,  and  machine-guns.  I 
did  hear  some  talk  of  stopping  this  war, 
maybe.  Politics  sseem  to  be  mixed  up  in 
this  mess.  But  the  gullible  public  is  still 
going  along  with  the  politicians.  The 
only  thing  certain,  down  there,  is  still 
death  and  taxes.” 

“This  is  ani  abrupt  change  of  subject 
but  Karl  Farmer,  Jack  Steinbacher  and 
Jim  McGhie  ask^cLiiLI  had  seen  any  dog 
showjs,  on  Earth.  Yes,  I  saw  three.  There 
are  rpany  constructive  people,  and,  as  of 
yore — unfair  complaints  about  the 
judgbs  and  gossip  circulating^  around  the 
benches.  (People  don’t  know  our  rules 
about  speaking  of  another  :/ls  it  true?  Is 
it  necessary?  Is  it  kind?) 

“However,  Christmas  Is  coming,  and 
many  who  sneer  and  jeer  at  their  fellow 
exhibitors  and  their  dogs,  will  send  cards 
to  pne  another.  Gaily  decorated  pieces  of 
paper  with  messages/of  Peace  and  Good 
Will  flood  the  mail  at  this  time  of  year. 
Isn’t  it  strange?  Oy,  is  this  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  that  in  spite  of  all  actions  to  the 
contrary,  there  i$  deep  down,  a  heal  de- 
Peace  and  Gopd  Will? 
lere  is  yet  hope  for  the 

s  registered  by  the  AKC 

_  rdless  of  breed — to 

their  owners.  Forgive  the  personal  note: 
Yoo-hoo,  all  Great  Danes  and  the  people 
you  own.  Have  a  wonderful  Christmas 
and  the  best  New  Year  ever. 


sire  in  all  men 
If  this  is  true, 
world  of  Earth, 
P.S.— All  doj 
are  lovelies — i 


GOLD  FINDER  KENNELS 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 
AJ  Stud 

CH.  Gold  Finder's  Admiral  —  Fee  $75 
Ch.  Gold  Finder’s  Pilot  —  Fee  $50 
Puppies  Available 

Two  young  bitches,  Show  Quality,  for  sale. 
EDWARD  F.  MOLONEY 
1821  Hone  Ave.  New  York  61 ,  N.Y. 

Phone:  TAImadge  9-7056 


iERSTOUNE 
KENNELS 

Ridge  Road 

Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 

• 

SCOTTISH 
and 

WEST  HIGHLAND 
White  Terriers 

DOGS  AT  STUD 
Scotties 

Eng.  &  Am.  Ch.  Walsing  Winning  Trick  Fee  $100.00 

Ch.  Heather  Resolution  of  Edgerstoune  Fee  75.00 

Ch.  Heather  Commodore  of  Edgerstoune  Fee  75.00 

West  Highland  Whites  Fee  50.00 

Puppies  for  Sale 
Owner  —  Mrs.  John  G.  Winant 


Eng.  &  Am.  Ch. 
Walsing  Winning  Trick 


BLIND  MAN'S  BEST  FRIEND 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
largest  percentage  of  dogs  used  but  they 
have  used  Boxers,  Labradors,  Dalma¬ 
tians,  and  Norwegian  Elkhounds  all  of 
whom  have  worked  out  very  well.  The 
dogs  are  given  the  usual  three  months 
training  prior  to  being  assigned  a  stu¬ 
dent. 

A  training  deviation  here  is  that  each 
instructor  must  work  his  dog  under 
blindfold  every  10th  workout  during  the 
three  months  pre-training  period,  and 
there  are  only  six  students  to  a  class, 
that  being  the  number  the  trainers  feel 
they  can  handle  best. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  the  Hazel  Hurst 
Foundation  for  the  swell  job  they  are 
doing  and  which  we  know  they’ll  con¬ 
tinue  to  do. 

With  office  at  1458  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  training  school  and  ken¬ 
nels  located  in  San  Rafael,  The  Guide 
Dogs  for  The  Blind,  Inc.,  holds  Califor¬ 
nia  license  Number  1  for  guide  dog 
schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  school 
and  the  senior  trainer  are  both  licensed 
as  guide  dog  trainers. 
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PENNYWORTH  KENNELS,  Reg. 

Offer  at  Stud 

WH  I  PPETS 

AMER.  &  ENG.  CH.  SEAGIFT  SHADRACK 
OF  PENNYWORTH 

also 

CH.  SUNNY  JIM  OF  MARDORMERE 
Fees  —  $50 

Grown  Stock  for  Sale  —  Puppies  Occasionally  for  Sal 

Margaret  P.  Raynor,  Owner 

Box  14,  Hampton  Bays  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LONG-HAIRED  DACHSHUNDS 

Gipsy  Barn  Champions  at  Stud 
Zarky  Victor  Steven 

GIPSY  BARN  KENNELS  (Reg.) 

Mrs.  Max  W.  Zabel,  Owner 
1247  Chestnut  Avenue  Wilmette,  Illinois 

LITTLE  GATE  KENNELS  (REG.) 

• 

BREEDERS  AND  EXHIBITORS 
of 

OUTSTANDING  DACHSHUNDS 

• 

Champions  at  Stud 

MRS.  WALTER  D.  MONROE 
P.0.  Box  249  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


GREYHOUNDS 

• 

Little  Andely’s 

Kennel 

• 

Cross  River, 
New  York 


BLOODHOUND  PUPPIES 

Available  out  of 

CH.  The  Ring’s  Lucy  of  Fancy 

Bob  Noerr 

P.  O.  Box  111  -  Stamford,  Conn. 

Phone:  2-1063 


NORWEGIAN 

ELKHOUNDS 

Christmas  Puppies 
Excellent  Breeding 

DYRE  VAA  KENNELS 

Ithaca,  N.Y.  Phone  2501 


An  advertisement  in  the  GAZETTE 
is  like  a  bank  reference.  Show  it  to 
your  prospects.  It  establishes  pres¬ 
tige  and  reduces  sales  resistance. 


Let’s  pause  to  doff  our  caps  to  the 
State  of  California  for  enacting  this 
very  important  legislation.  To  a  great 
extent  it  has  done  away  with  the  abuses 
of  private  trainers  who,  no  matter  how 
sincere,  operate  at  the  expense  of  safety 
and  it  assures  that  each  blind  person  and 
his  dog  will  work  as  a  safe  unit  insofar 
as  it  is  humanely  possible  to  make  it. 

A  non-profit,  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  The  Guide  Dogs  for  The  Blind  was 
founded  in  1942  and  since  that  time  has 
given  its  dogs,  room  and  board  to  the 
student,  without  cost.  The  11-acre  site 
at  San  Rafael  is  especially  designed  for 
its  job  and  provides  comfortable  living 
quarters  for  eight  blind  students  at  a 
time  (double  rooms  with  twin  beds  and 
private  bath),  trainers,  housemother  and 
cook.  A  large  living  room,  dining  room, 
porch  and  modern  kitchen  complete  the 
residence  section,  the  office  being  in  a 
separate  wing. 

A  practical  training  course  simulates 
two  city  blocks  with  all  possible  obstacles 
including  such  things  as  parking  meters 
and  trash  cans. 

The  kennel  buildings  are  three  sepa¬ 
rate  units :  1 )  Breeding  and  puppy  kennels 
which  have  five  whelping  pens  and  runs 
for  four  litters;  2)  Receiving  and  isola¬ 
tion  kennels  and  3)  The  main  kennel 
which  has  a  capacity  of  up  to  50  dogs 
which  are  always  in  various  stages  of 
training.  In  addition  there’s  a  complete 
kennel  kitchen,  a  treatment  room  and  an 
office  for  kennel  records. 

In  1950,  13  carefully  selected  German 
Shepherds  (including  some  “Fortunate 
Field”  strains)  and  three  Labrador  Re¬ 
trievers  constituted  the  matrons  owned 
by  Guide  Dogs.  All  are  bred  to  equally 
selected  studs  to  produce  the  more  than 
100  pups  whelped  annually.  A  few 
Boxers  are  being  bred  experimentally; 
breeders  of  other  breeds  have  been  very 
generous  in  donating  dogs.  The  same 
general  character  traits  already  covered 
also  apply  here  and  given  those  qualities 
inherently  Guide  Dogs  become  absolutely 
reliable  “eyes”  for  the  blind  provided 
they  receive  proper  food,  care  and  the 
most  valuable  of  all  to  any  dog — love 
and  a  pat  on  the  back.  In  fact  the  guide 
dog  so  loves  her  work  that  she’ll  suffer 
disappointment  if  “left  at  home.” 

At  eight  weeks  of  age  every  puppy  is 
started  on  a  series  of  tests  to  determine 
its  suitability  for  guide  dog  work.  The 
tests  last  5  weeks  and  are  made  every 
Thursday  by  a  group  of  trained  “test¬ 
ers,”  all  volunteers.  Besides  physical 
tests  they  include  all  of  the  natural  re¬ 
actions  which  can  be  expected.  Pups 
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iiprry  QUirifitmas 


SALUKIS 


^  Aristocrats  of  the  Canine  World 


(Few  Puppies  Available) 


Greetings  from 

EL  RETIRO  KENNELS 


Irvington  on  the  Hudson 


New  York 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIE  PATERNO 

Owner 
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Irish  Wolfhounds 
of 

Ambleside 

“Magnificence  Unrivaled ” 

BRED  to  carry  on  the  true  type 
REARED  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
SHIPPED  properly  to  “wherever  you  are.” 

Illustrated  booklet  upon  request 

AMBLESIDE  KENNELS  (Since  1925) 

Box  427  Healdsburg,  Calif. 

(In  the  Redwood  Empire) 


£  £ 

Irish  Wolfhounds 

Puppies  Available 

KilBybracken 


Mrs.  C.  Groverman  Ellis 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Ellis 
Wayne,  Illinois 

&  & 


BORZOIS 

(Russian  Wolfhounds) 

The  ultimate 
in  beauty, 
grace,  and 
aristocratic 
elegance. 

Champion 

bloodlines 


Puppies  Grown  dogs  Top  show  stock 

Stud  service 
Wonderful  Xmas  gifts 

MR.  &  MRS.  FRANK  SMITH 

9  Melmore  Gardens  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Phone:  Orange  3-5094 


that  pass  with  superior  marks  are  se¬ 
lected  for  future  breeding  stock.  All  who 
pass  are  then  tattooed  with  a  permanent 
identification  number. 

One  thing  which  really  stands  out  in 
all  types  of  guide  dog  work  is  the  good 
old  American  spirit  of  everybody  pitch¬ 
ing  in  and  helping  somehow.  No  greater 
“group”  example  of  this  equals  that  of 
the  4-H  Club  members  of  California. 
When  the  pups  are  three  months  old  they 
are  placed  in  carefully  selected  foster 
homes.  Thus  they  learn  at  an  early  age 


RIVERLAWN  KENNELS,  Reg. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

Imported  and  American  bred 

Modern  Year  Around  Boarding  Facilities 
(All  Breeds) 

MRS.  F.  R.  VAN  BRUNT 

Lake  Placid  Club  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


to  get  along  with  people  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  included  in  family  out¬ 
ings,  have  ridden  in  automobiles,  met 
strangers,  gone  to  new  places  and  have 
received  personal  attention  and  care.  All 
this  makes  for  a  well  adjusted  dog  that 
can  be  educated  in  about  one-half  the 
time  required  for  a  kennel  raised  dog. 
In  1950  over  100  pups  went  to  4-H  homes. 
They  are  raised  by  these  families,  at  their 
own  expense,  as  their  contribution  to  the 
Guide  Dogs  for  The  Blind.  We  dog  folks 
all  know  how  a  dog  can  get  “under  our 
skin”  and  become  a  part  of  the  family. 
Visualize  100  families  raising  pups  to 
adulthood  and  then  handing  them  back. 
To  the  4-H’ers  of  California,  and  to 
others  all  over  who  do  it,  The  American 
Kennel  Club  says — “Thanks!”  because 
we,  of  all  people,  know  what  a  sacrifice 
you  are  making. 

Rather  than  just  “training  dogs”  this 
school  emphasizes  “educating”  them. 
Training  can  produce  an  almost  push¬ 
button  robot  affair  in  most  anything; 
educating  leaves  room  for  understanding, 
reasoning  and  initiative.  The  education 
procedure  here  is  about  the  same  as  at 
The  Seeing  Eye.  In  guide  work  the  dog 
must  learn  14  definite  things  each  of 
which  has  been  covered  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  Following  the  school’s  practice 
course  comes  quiet  residential  traffic, 
then  busier  areas  and  finally  the  dog 
must  safely  guide  a  blindfolded  trainer 
through  the  heavy  pedestrian  and  auto 
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CANYON 

CREST 

Manchester  Terriers 
Miniature  Pinschers 
Greyhounds 
Great  Danes 


MR.  &  MRS.  WM.  0.  BAGSHAW 

OWNERS 

Coldwater  Canyon  &  Gloaming  Drive 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 


The  Manchester  Terrier: 

CH.  CANYON  CREST  ANN 


traffic  of  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco. 
Not  until  then  is  the  dog  ready  to  start 
work  with  his  blind  master. 

Student  qualifications  are  basically 
the  same  as  already  described.  There  are 
no  definite  age  limits,  it  depends  on  the 
individual.  The  youngest  student  to  be 
issued  a  dog  was  a  17-year-old  High 
School  student  who  has  been  totally  blind 
since  she  was  12  and  who  now  goes  to 
college  with  “Rover.”  There  are  eight 
major  steps  in  training  the  student.  They 
range  from  finding  his  way  about  the 
school  and  walking  normally  at  three 
miles  per  hour  to  that  of  using  his  dog 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  and  in  cross¬ 
ing  San  Francisco’s  Market  Street  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  hour. 

In  a  very  detailed  and  thorough  man¬ 
ner  this  school  has  estimated  the  number 
of  blind  in  the  11  western  states  who 
can  use  and  want  guide  dogs,  and  who 
do  not  have  them,  as  862  in  July  of  1950. 
The  annual  increase  of  those  who  need 
them  over  those  who’ll  get  them  is  75. 
Figures  are  the  lowest  possible  estimate 
in  order  not  to  exaggerate  the  need  for 
guide  dogs.  But  with  only  450  in  use — - 
the  demand  is  approximately  three  times 
the  supply  at  present.  And  in  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  potential  dogs  needed  the  factor 
of  replacement  adds  one-eighth  to  all 
figures  because  assuming  the  working 
life  of  a  guide  as  eight  years,  one-eighth 
would  have  to  be  replaced  annually,  for 
the  life  of  that  particular  master. 

The  staff  here  is  in  three  categories: 

1)  Volunteers  who  perform  administra¬ 
tive  work,  who  exercise  dogs,  who  give 
them  preliminary  obedience  training,  who 


form  a  motor  corps  for  transportation  of 
students  and  dogs  as  needed,  who  act  as 
hostesses  at  the  school  and  who  conduct 
the  weekly  puppy  research  programs. 

2)  The  Training  School  staff  made  up  of 
the  Director,  William  Johns  who  certain¬ 
ly  deserves  loads  of  praise  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  thorough  job  he  supervises, 
a  senior  instructor,  three  apprentice  in¬ 
structors,  a  social  worker,  an  office 
secretary,  a  kennel  manager,  a  kennel 
assistant,  a  cook-housekeeper  and  a  maid. 

3)  The  San  Francisco  office  staff  made 
up  of  a  publicity  director,  a  membership 
secretary  and  a  bookkeeper-clerk. 

This  school  also  makes  its  own  train¬ 
ers.  Apprentices  must  be  between  21  and 
25  years  old,  not  over  5'  11"  and  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education.  His  course 
of  apprenticeship  is  broken  into  11  major 
phases  starting  as  an  assistant  kennel 
man  and  ending  up  with  instructing  a 
class  under  supervision  of  a  licensed 
trainer  at  least  3  years  later. 

During  apprenticeship  he  spends  a 
full  four  weeks  under  blindfold  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  classes  of  blind  in 
training.  He  attends  classes  with  the 
blind,  eats  and  lives  with  them  as  a 
student  and  learns  to  work  his  own  dog 
just  as  they  do.  He  is  not  allowed  to  see 
or  meet  any  of  the  class  before  joining  it 
and  thus  forms  the  same  attitude  to¬ 
wards  his  classmates  as  they  themselves 
do. 

Once  a  qualified  trainer,  he  takes  full 
charge  of  a  class  of  eight  blind  students 
and  their  dogs  which  he  has  trained  for 
three  months  before  the  class  arrived. 
He  must  live  right  with  his  class  durnig 
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Ch.  Ken  of  Blue  Bar 
Ch.  Steve  of  Blue  Bar 
Ch.  Chips  of  Blue  Bar 
Ch.  Rags  of  Blue  Bar 


Ch.  Lep  of  Blue  Bar 

Ch.  Dave  of  Blue  Bar 

Ch.  Ace  of  Bellemar 

Ch.  Sir  Herbert  of 
Kennelworth 


Puppies  for  Sale  at  All  Times 
BLUE  BAR  KENNELS  HANOVER,  PA 


Outstanding 

ENGLISH 

SETTER 

PUPS  whelped'  Septem- 

W  ber  27,  1951 

for  Christmas 
Sale 


Blue  Beltons  and  Tri-Colors 
Sire:  Wilmstone  Tallyrand,  C.D.  Now  just  2  yrs.  of 
age.  Has  sired  outstanding  pups  from  8  different 
bitches.  Grandson  of  Int.  Ch.  Silvermine  Wagabond. 
Dam:  Wilmstone  Red  Pepper,  C.D.-C.D.X.  WB  and 
B.O.S.  Westminster  1951.  Ex.  Ch.  Rip  of  Blue  Bar- 
Ch.  Lady  Suzette  of  Merrystone. 

All  Orange  Beltons 

Sire:  Ch.  Rip  of  Rockboro,  Ex.  Ch.  Rip  of  Blue 
Bar  and  Ch.  Lady  Suzette  of  Merrystone.  Dam: 
Penella  of  Stagboro  —  orange  belton  with  9 
points  to  championship. 

Inquiries:  WILMSTONE  KENNELS 

600  Gladstone  Ave.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 

HOpksns  60Q5 


their  four  weeks  at  the  school  and  is 
responsible  for  their  learning  to  use  their 
dogs,  their  comfort  and  their  safety. 

The  cost  of  training  each  man-dog 
unit  which  of  course  includes  all  the 
various  items  of  overhead  expense  (in¬ 
cluding  follow-up  work  on  graduates)  is 
$1,450. 

By  the  end  of  1951  more  than  200  dogs 
will  have  been  graduated  and  given  to 
blind  students  which  includes  37  veterans 
from  22  states  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
At  this  time,  Guide  Dogs  for  The  Blind 
and  Seeing  Eye  are  the  only  two  schools 
in  the  U.S.  to  which  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  refers  its  blinded  war  vet¬ 
erans.  There  is  no  charge  at  either  school 
to  either  the  veteran  or  the  government 
for  the  dogs. 

Once  a  year  this  school  holds  a  class 
for  blind  diabetics  only  and  during  that 


time  a  registered  nurse  is  always  in 
residence. 

We  think  we  know  what  it  must  be 
like  to  be  blind  but  imagine  losing  your 
right  arm  and  left  leg  also.  That’s  what 
happened  to  “James”  who  stepped  on  a 
land  mine  in  Germany  in  March  of  1945. 
For  a  while  he  seemed  to  lose  his  desire 
to  live.  His  mother  and  brother  showered 
him  with  love  and  kindness  but  he  had 
no  freedom.  But  now,  with  an  artificial 
left  leg,  with  a  hook  for  a  right  hand 
and  with  “Kandy”  for  eyes,  he’s  planning 
on  a  vending  stand  in  a  large  city.  (And 
we  cuss  if  we  stub  a  toe!) 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  blind  man 
in  Oakland  who  had  completely  lost  his 
left  arm.  A  dog  was  trained  to  guide 
him  from  the  right  side  and  for  the  past 
1  1/2  years  they’ve  been  doing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job  together. 

So — with  a  lump  in  our  throats  and 
admiration  in  our  hearts  we  say  “Well 
Done!”  to  Guide  Dogs  for  The  Blind  In¬ 
corporated. 

( This  splendid  article  will  conclude  in 
the  January  issue.) 

SO  YOU'VE  BOUGHT  A  PUPPY! 

( Continued  from  page  17) 
your  displeasure  fast  enough.  And 
remember  always  that  the  dog’s  chief 
happiness  in  life  is  to  please  you  and  to 
have  you  love  him. 

If  there  is  a  spot  of  his  making  in  the 
house  he  will  tend  to  return  to  that  place 
when  you  do  not  take  him  outside  often 
enough.  A  little  spray  of  any  one  of  the 
dogz-off  or  dog-scat  that  is  stocked  in 
your  local  chain  grocery  or  hardware 
store  will  stop  this. 

At  any  rate,  when  you  have  a  pup, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  not 
put  on  any  weight  for  a  few  weeks.  It 
may  sound  like  a  lot  of  work  and  a  some¬ 
what  tedious  procedure.  Actually,  it  all 
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Jnternational  Guiding  Eyes, 

Inc.,  was  incorporated  in 
California  in  1948  so  we  already 
know  that  both  the  school  and 
its  trainers  are  licensed  under 
the  rigid  state  laws.  With  Head¬ 
quarters  located  in  the  Machin¬ 
ist’s  Building,  5501  Lankersham 
Boulevard,  North  Hollywood, 
the  school  and  training  quarters 
are  maintained  in  Burbank 
which  is  ideal  for  year-round 
training. 

Here  also,  there  is  no  charge 
to  the  blind  student  for  room 
and  board,  equipment,  nor  for 
the  dog,  23  of  which  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1951.  The  average  cost 
of  each  of  these  dogs  to  Inter¬ 
national  Guiding  Eyes  was 
$890.61)  and  the  funds  are  all 
provided  by  donors.  And,  of 
course,  some  organizations 
sponsor  some  of  the  dogs. 

There  is  no  maximum  age 
limit  for  students  here  as  long 
as  they  meet  the  general  require¬ 
ments. 

Founder  of  this  organization 
is  66-year-old  Joseph  W.  Jones, 

Sr.,  a  machinist  by  trade  who 
went  blind  58  years  ago,  yep,  at 
the  age  of  eight.  A  little  light 
returned  to  his  eyes  but  at  the 
age  of  37  he  lost  most  of  it  again. 
Feeling  that  very  few  blind  per¬ 
sons  capable  of  using  a  guide 
dog,  and  wanting  one,  were  able 
to  get  one  he  set  about  to  build 
another  school.  As  we  must  know 
by  now- — the  process  of  turning  out 
trained  guide  dogs  is  necessarily  a 
slow  one.  There’s  no  way  in  which  we 
can  “speed  up  the  machine.” 

In  his  very  worthy  project  to  help 
others,  Mr.  Jones  had,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  have,  the  full  support  and 
help  of  The  International  Association 
of  Machinists  (“The  Union  With  a 
Heart”) .  Together  they  brought  about 
“International  Guiding  Eyes.” 

Captain  L.  A.  Kreimer  trains  his 
dogs  under  contract  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  his  experiences  really  go 
back.  In  the  days  before  the  first 
World  War  he  served  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Forestry  Corps  and  worked  con- 
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Story  of  the  dogs 
that  guide  our 
blind  and  schools 
training  them 


Third  of  Four  Parts 

By  FRANK  HEROLD 


stantly  with  dogs.  During  that  time 
he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  possibility 
of  training  dogs  to  lead  the  blind.  But 
it  took  war  itself  to  bring  it  about. 
Although  Oldenburg  was  the  first 
school  for  the  purpose,  the  first  in¬ 
dividual  job,  according  to  Captain 
Kreimer,  took  place  in  1916.  The  for¬ 
esters  and  their  dogs  had  been  called 
into  service  and  Captain  Kreimer  de¬ 
veloped  war  dogs  for  the  German 
Army.  In  1916  he  was  convalescing 
from  wounds  in  a  hospital  near  Sois- 
sons,  France,  when  a  young  soldier 
named  Willie  Reinstein  was  brought 
in.  Willie  had  lost  both  eyes.  The 
hospital  had  a  daily  visitor  for  food 
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28,922  to  32,741,  compared  with  the 
all-breed  rise  of  17%. 

I  have  also  charted  the  six  post¬ 
war-year  registration  figures  for  each 
of  the  20  breeds  leading  in  1951  Stud 
Books.  This  chart  covers  the  area  to 
the  right  of  the  1946  double  line  in  the 
17  breed  chart.  The  dip  which  I  have 
mentioned,  at  the  end  of  the  post-war 
expansion  in  1948,  creates  a  notch  in 
the  diagram  of  each  breed.  These 
notches  are  of  little  or  no  significance 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  chart,  as 
they  are  only  the  breed-by-breed  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  this  tendency,  which 
appears  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  top 
line  of  the  all-breed  total,  and  the  line 
combining  the  “Remaining  90  Breeds.” 
This  is  an  “area  chart”  and  the 
alternately  shaded  and  white  breed 
areas  indicate  by  their  widths  the 
progress  of  each  breed’s  registrations. 
The  lines  are  only  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  areas.  Six  of  the  nine  breeds 
which  follow  Cockers  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  year  after  year,  an  average 
of  19%  each.  In  the  second  group  of 
ten  breeds,  there  are  enough  declines 
about  to  balance  the  increases.  / 

If  the  registrations  of  the  /cop  ten 
breeds  are  converted  to  tin*  nearest 
even  figures  in  percentage^  of  the 
year-by-year  all-breed  registrations, 
while  Cocker  Spaniels  h^'ye  declined 
from  36%  in  1946  to  20%/m/l9pl,  this 
loss  of  16%  has  been  /picked  up  by 
Beagles  gaining  4%  from  10%  to 
14%,  Boxers  gaining  7%  irom  3%  to 
10%,  Collies  gaining /3 %  /from  5%  to 
8%,  and  Dachshunds  gaining  3% 
from  3%  to  6%.  The  njext  five  breeds, 
Bostons,  Chihuahuas,  Shepherds,  Pe¬ 
kingese  and  Pomeranians  have  in¬ 
creased  from  a  combined  14%  to  17%, 
or  3%  together./ The  100  breeds  re¬ 
maining  accounted  for  29%  of  the  all¬ 
breed  total  in  1946,  and  25%  in  jl951. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in 
rank  from  1950  to  1951.  In  the  “top 
ten,”  German  Shepherds  hhve  moved 
into  eighth  place  over  Pekingese;  in 
the  second  ten,  Poodles  have  advanced 
to  14th  place  over  Scotties  and  Dober¬ 
mans,  and  Shetland  Sheepdbgs  have 
moved  into  20th  place  after  the  Toy 
Manchesters’  brief  tenure. 

These  changes  in  rank  are  not 
nearly  so  impressive  as  the  number  of 


Total 
All  Breeds 


Am.  Cocke re 


Beagl ee 


Boxers 
Col  1 lee 


Dachshund e 

Boetone 

Chihuahuas 
Shepherds 
Pekingese 
Pomeranians 
Eng.  Spring. 

Fox  Ter.  (Comb.) 

Bulldogs 
Poodlee  (All) 
Dobermans 
Ir.  Setters 
Scottiee 
Labradors 
Danes 
Shel ties 

90 

Remaining 

Breeds 


Annual  Regletratione 


American  Kennel  Club  Stud  Booke 


52,644 


200,000) 

56,075 


•27,271 


000) 


264,415 


20,451 


15,181 


JJ.645 


11,419 

100,000) 

10,810 


8,585 


8,227 

5,992 

4,870 

4,645 

5,849 

5,767 

5,491 

5,151 

5,017 

2,915 

2,616 

2,095 


breeds  which  maintain  their  positions 
from  year  to  year.  Since  1948,  there 
have  been  only  two  changes  in  the 
breeds  included  in  the  top  ten,  Chihua¬ 
huas  and  Shepherds  having  replaced 
English  Springers  and  Fox  Terriers 
(Combined).  And  as  for  the  top  20 
( Please  turn  to  page  44) 
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Hattie  McDaniel,  star  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  presents  International  Guiding 
Eyes,  Inc.  Certificates  of  Training  to  Clysby 
Love  and  Willie  Hendricks 

— a  stray  dog — and  Kreimer  sug¬ 
gested  to  Willie  that  they  try  to  train 
the  dog  to  guide  him.  At  first  Willie 
refused  but  one  day  he  miscounted 
some  steps  and  his  bruised  south  end 
healed  quicker  than  his  broken  pride. 
So  they  went  to  work  and  soon  “Rolf” 
find  Willie  were  a  trained  team  facing 
the  world  together.  Since  that  time 
Captain  Kreimer  has  trained  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  dogs  to  guide  the  blind. 


General  procedure  here  doesn’t 
seem  to  differ  much  from  the  other 
schools,  but  training  procedure  dif¬ 
fers  in  two  major  respects.  It  is  not 
done  in  classes  and  the  blind  students 
are  instructed  to  continue  using  a 
white  cane  because  it  is  the  only 
nationally  recognized  emblem  of 
blindness. 

Another  of  the  larger  contributors 
to  International  Guiding  Eyes  is  the 
Lockheed  Buck-of-the-Month  Club  of 
Burbank.  Those  who  sign  up  agree  to 
contribute  25  cents  per  week  out  of 
their  weekly  pay  checks  and  since  its 
inception  in  1942  almost  2x/2  million 
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N  presenting  this  survey  of 
what  is  being  done  to  help  the 
lot  of  the  sightless,  the  GAZETTE 
hopes  that  sufficient  interest  will 
be  generated  throughout  organized 
dogdom  to  bring  about  worthwhile 
support.  The  schools  vote  operating 
are  doing  their  utmost  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  men  and  women 
furthering  this  work  deserve  all 
credit  possible — but  let’s  help  them 
in  a  big  way  to  extend  aid  to  an 
ever-growing  number  of  afflicted. 
Let’s  make  it  a  perpetual  project 
of  the  pure-bred  dog  fancy. 


dollars  have  been  given  to  various 
charitable  institutions  and  causes  by 
Lockheed  employees.  Congratula¬ 
tions  ! 

Dogs  accepted  by  this  school  must 
be  between  9  and  15  months  old  and 
preferably  female  German  Shepherds. 
And  to  save  a  bit  of  time  for  pros¬ 
pective  donors;  dogs  which  are  gun- 
shy,  traffic-shy,  water-shy,  lightning 
and  thunder-shy  or  which  are  “fight- 
ersJ’  will  not  qualify.  Puppies  are  not 
accepted  because — “ — you  take  the 
risk  of  losing  them  and — besides,  you 


never  know  if  they  can  qualify  until 
they  are  at  least  nine  months  old." 

So,  with  congratulations  to  Inter¬ 
national  Guiding  Eyes  for  a  fine  job 
and  with  sincere  best  wishes  for  con¬ 
tinued  success  we  move  on. 

With  “Headquarters”  in  a  little 
office  over  a  bakery  shop  at  71-01 
Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills,  New  York, 
The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  For  The 
Blind,  Inc.,  is  probably  the  smallest 
and  youngest  of  the  organizations 
we’ve  covered.  But  its  heart,  sincerity 
and  determination  are  equal  to  any. 

Following  a  phone  appointment  the 
writer  spent  3%  hours  with  0.  Leon¬ 
ard  Larsen  (just  “Leonard”  now), 
the  Foundations  Executive  Director. 
Never  has  3%  hours  passed  so  quickly 
even  if  it  did  include  lunch  and 
there’s  only  one  reason: — You  just 
couldn’t  meet  a  nicer,  more  cheerful, 
all-round  “swell  guy.”  And  with  as 
dry  a  sense  of  humor  as  you’ll  find 
any  place.  We  didn’t  have  complete 
privacy  though  because  Sitka  insists 
on  knowing  everything  that’s  going 
on  about  Leonard.  “She’s  part  Shep¬ 
herd,  part  husky  and  all  friend,”  says 
Leonard,  a  46-year-old  practicing  at¬ 
torney  who  has  been  totally  blind  for 
31  years,  “And  in  the  six  years  I’ve 
had  her  I’ve  never  once  bumped  into 
anything  that  I  can  honestly  say  was 
her  fault.” 

Organized  in  1946,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  February,  1949,  in  New  York 
State  (the  only  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  state),  the  Foundation  had  to  feel 
its  way  for  the  first  few  years  but 
expected  to  graduate  20  to  24  dogs  in 
1951,  which  will  bring  its  total  to 
about  50. 

Training  is  done  at  Smithtown,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  under  the  direction  of  William 
P.  Holzman  who,  during  the  war, 
helped  in  organizing  training  of  the 


Instructor  William  P.  Holzman  of  the  Guide 
Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  doing  pre¬ 
liminary  work  with  one  of  the  school's  Boxers 
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Graduates  of  International  Guiding  Eyes: 
Otto  Gall  with  "Alma,"  Peter  Paul  Gal¬ 
legos,  Sioux  Indian,  with  "Bonnie,"  and 
Johnnie  Gordon  with  "Elizabeth" 


Army’s  K-9  Corps.  At  present  there  is 
one  assistant  trainer  and  one  appren¬ 
tice  who  will  have  to  serve  five  years 
as  such. 

Most  of  the  dogs  used  are  donated 
so  don’t  forget  the  address  fellows ! 
All  it  takes  is  a  phone  call  to  Leonard 
first  (BOulevard  3-4885). 

Classes  here  are  also  made  up  of 
eight  blind  persons  at  a  time,  for 
four-week  periods  each,  but  due  to 
the  youth,  size  and  facilities  of  the 
Foundation,  one  class  cannot  follow 
on  the  heels  of  another.  The  interval 
is  taken  up,  of  course,  by  getting  dogs 
ready  for  the  “next  class.” 

Upon  application,  the  blind  person 
is  interviewed  and  tested.  If  it  is 
determined  that  a  guide  dog  will  be 
of  help  to  him  he  is  assigned  a  class 
as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortunately 


there  is  quite  a  backlog  but  Leonard 
says  they  are  working  very  hard  at 
whittling  it  down  by  increasing  facil¬ 
ities  but  that  takes  money  and  “There 
is  never,  of  course,  enough  money.” 
While  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
finances — how  many  of  you  all-breed 
or  obedience  clubs  have  a  project? 
All  worthy  organizations  have  one 
and  where  could  you  find  one  more 
deserving  of  help  from  we  people  in 
dogdom  than  to  keep  it  within  dog- 
dom.  Many  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
Queensboro  Kennel  Club  (an  AKC 
member)  which  recently  donated  all 
the  proceeds  of  its  all-breed  show  to 
The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  The 
Blind.  And  it  wasn’t  the  first  time 
they  did  it  either.  And  we’ll  bet  it 
won’t  be  the  last.  We  dog  people  are 
a  selfish  lot.  We  don’t  mean  to  be,  of 
course,  and  we  don’t  realize  it.  We 
do  a  lot  of  good  for  dogdom  but  isn’t 
it  almost  always  for  our  own  dogs? 
Let’s  try  harder,  as  individuals  and 
clubs,  to  help  these  organizations 
(Please  turn  to  page  291) 
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coast  to  coast  clips 


£?ANDY,  a  husky  Great  Dane 
owned  by  Ed  Bash,  darted  across 
a  street  here  and  crashed  into  the 
side  of  a  slow-moving  convertible.  The 
dog  trotted  on,  unhurt,  leaving  the 
auto  with  a  heavily-dented  left  front 
door. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Neivs- Sentinel 


(JT  isn’t  uncommon  these  days  for 
^  sympathetic  persons  to  adopt 
homeless  dogs  as  mascots.  But  with  a 
stubby-legged  little  Scotch  terrier 
named  “Mac”  it’s  different. 

He  is  independent;  he  is  persistent. 
He  cultivates  his  own  friendships  and 
sticks  with  them,  fair  weather  or  foul. 
It  was  of  his  own  choosing,  therefore, 
that  the  Norton  postoffice  should  be¬ 
come  his  personal  headquarters.  He 
makes  the  round-the-town  trek  every 
day  with  his  favorite  postman,  Clyde 
Wyncoop.  He  has  become  a  tradition 
along  city  route  No.  1. 

Mac,  now  11  years  old,  has  been  on 
his  own  for  two  years,  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  owner,  the  late  Emma 
Bowers.  People  tried  to  keep  him  but 
he  wouldn’t  stay. 

Mac’s  friends  began  to  worry  re¬ 
cently  when  Norton  law  enforcement 
officers  decided  to  crack  down  on  stray 
dogs.  So  that  Mac  shouldn’t  run  afoul 
of  the  law,  his  friends  concluded  one 
morning,  over  the  coffee  cup,  that  he 
should  be  licensed. 

Julia  Spickerman,  restaurant  op¬ 
erator,  agreed  that  if  someone  would 
purchase  the  license  she  would  pro¬ 
vide  Mac  his  morning  breakfast.  Mac 
has  his  license,  and,  to  show  he  is  in 
solid  with  the  fraternity,  he  has  a 
well-polished  postman’s  badge  riveted 
to  his  collar. 

Every  morning  he  enjoys  a  break¬ 


fast  of  Julia’s  buttered  toast,  fried 
pork  chops  and  roast  beef,  a  la  scraps. 

On  Wyncoop’s  day  off,  Mac  is  always 
on  hand  to  “help”  substitute  carrier 
Leland  Dixon. 

On  these  days,  Mac  accompanies 
Dixon  home  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 
The  air-conditioning  may  have  been 
an  inducement  of  a  sort  on  hot  sum¬ 
mer  days. 

Mac’s  visits  afford  added  enjoyment 
of  life  itself  for  the  three  Dixon  chil¬ 
dren,  Allan,  Kathryne  and  Lela.  He 
usually  falls  victim  to  a  fashion  show 
in  which  he  models  doll  dresses  and 
bonnets. 

Wilmeth  Kirk 
Norton,  Kans.,  Telegram 


ROB  ABLY  the  only  dog  who 
f  “remembers”  the  depression  is 
Sambo,  a  Richmond  dog  who  has 
reached  the  astounding  age  of  21.  In 
terms  of  life  span  of  humans  his  age 
would  be  147.  One  way  Sambo  has 
managed  to  reach  this  mellow  age  is 
by  staying  out  of  trouble.  Says  his 
Negro  owner,  Mrs.  Florine  Brown: 
“You  get  another  dog  around  that 
wants  to  fight  and  Sambo’s  just  beat 
before  he  starts.”  Neighbors  who 
frequently  drop  by  to  inquire  about 
Sambo’s  health  often  find  him  not  at 
home.  Blushingly,  Mrs.  Brown  has  to 
admit:  “He’s  out  courting.” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Jet 


Q  T  is  almost  impossible  to  do  too 
y  much  brushing  (and  combing,  ih 
the  case  of  long  haired  dogs).  Show 
dogs  are  usually  brushed  about  a  half 
hour  a  day  the  year  round  and  just 
before  shows,  they  really  get  the 
works.  Generally  speaking,  the  dogs 
learn  to  love  this  attention  so  it  is 
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Feb.  4-7 — Alabama  Beagle  Club  (License),  Camp 
Siebert,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bertram,  Sec’y, 
Wheeler  Dam,  Aia. 

Feb.  4-7— Alabama  Beagle  Club  (License),  Camp  Sie¬ 
bert,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bertram,  Sec’y, 
Wheeler  Dam,  Ala. 

Feb.  9-10 — Southern  Beagle  Club  (License),  Dallas, 
Texas,  John  D.  Olive,  Sr.,  Sec’y,  R.R.  #1,  Box 
340-A,  Irving,  Texas. 

Feb.  16-17 — Southern  California  Beagle  Club  (License), 
Lake  Mathews,  Calif.,  Robert  S.  Truitt,.  F.  T.  Sec’y, 
2200  Oakhaven  Drive,  Duarte,  Calif. 

Feb.  23-24 — Shoreline  Beagle  Club  (License),  Lake 
Mathews,  Calif.,  Kenneth  South  worth,  Sec’y,  1453 
Gaviota  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Feb.  23-24 — South  Texas  Beagle  Club  (License),  Con¬ 
roe,  Texas,  S.  U.  Reasoner,  Sec’y,  910)4  King  Street, 
Houston  22,  Texas. 

March  1-2 — Crowley  Ridge  Beagle  Club  (License), 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Sec’y,  Box  789, 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 

March  1-2 — South  Mississippi  Beagle  Club  (License), 
nr.  Hub,  Miss.,  Tom  Mitchell,  Sec’y,  1 023-3  8th 
Avenue,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

April  3-6 — Central  Maine  Beagle  Club  (License), 
Waldoboro,  Maine,  Joseph  D.  Fortier,  Sec’y,  46 
Waterville  Avenue,  Waterville,  Maine. 

April  18-22 — Mohawk  Valley  Beagle  Club  (License), 
Booneville,  N.  Y.,  Kenneth  E.  Wiediger,  Sec’y,  805 
Buchanan  Road,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

April  26-27 — Kuyahoora  Flare  Club  (License),  Poland, 
N  Y.,  James  F.  Kendall,  Jr.,  Sec’y,  R.D.  #1,  Cold 
Brook,  N.  Y. 

May  2-5 — Adirondack  Beagle  Hare  Club  (License), 
Bleecker,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Judge,  Sec’y,  32  Second 
Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4— Tensas  Beagle  Club  (License),  Rayville,  La., 
Mrs.  Virginia  Mangham,  Sec’y,  Rayville,  La. 

May  10-1  1 — Amsterdam  Fish  &  Game  (License),  Edin¬ 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Carl  R.  Ilartig,  F.  T.  Sec  y,  151  Guy 
Park  Avenue,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

May  19-22 — Ticonderoga-Crown  Point  Beagle  Club  (Li¬ 
cense),  Ironville,  N.  Y.,  Donald  LaPointe,  Sec’y,  325 
The  Portage,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

May  24-25 — Saranac  Lake  Hare  and  Beagle  Club  (Li¬ 
cense),  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Grace  Hodgkins, 
Sec’y,  112  Lake  Street,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

May  25-26 — Northland  Beagle  Club  (License),  Iron 
Mountain,  Mich.,  William  H.  Lee,  Sec’y,  415  Grant 
Street,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

SPANIELS 

Feb.  22-24 — English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  of  Southern 
California  (License),  (Cocker  &  English  Springer 
Spaniels),  Bolsa  Chica  Gun  Club,  Huntington  Beach, 
Calif.,  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Shooter,  Sec’y,  249  W.  Las 
Tunas,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

BLIND  MAN'S  BEST  FRIEND 

( Continued,  from  page  37) 
more  with  either  dogs  or  cash  or  both.  It’ll 
be  “No  Sale”  on  the  cash  register  but 
you’ll  feel  better.  And,  if  we  may  turn 
real  ‘business-like’  for  a  second — all  con¬ 
tributions  are  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

The  Foundation  provides  dogs  to  blind 
students  without  charge  or  obligation  of 
any  kind.  Any  individual  or  organization 
can  “sponsor”  a  Guide  Dog  which  simply 
means  underwriting  the  cost  involved  in 
procuring  and  training  him  and  if  de¬ 
sired  this  Guide  Dog  will  be  given  what¬ 
ever  name  the  sponsor  designates. 

There  isn’t  much  to  tell  about  procedure 
here  that  would  be  very  different  from 
that  already  covered  so  we’ll  devote  a  little 
time  to  ‘sidelines.’ 

First,  an  accomplishment  of  Sitka’s  that 
Leonard  is  rather  proud  of  because,  like 
“Buddy”  at  the  open  elevator  shaft  (see 
November  issue)  there  was  no  advance 
training  for  it: 

On  the  night  of  the  big  blizzard  in  1947, 
Mr.  Larsen  left  his  office  at  the  end  of  the 


THE  YORKSHIRE 
TERRIER  CLUB  OF 
AMERICA 

For  all  information  pertaining 
to  this  breed  and  Club,  address 

MRS.  BETTE  TRUDGIAN 

Sec.,  Treas. 

1210  SO.  JACKSON  STREET 
DENVER  10,  COLORADO 


WELSH  TERRIER  CLUB 


OF  AMERICA 

For  all  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  breed,  address— 

MRS.  S.  SLOAN  COLT 
910  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


Am.  &  Eng.  Ch.  Victory  Boy 


COLTAN 

KENNELS 

c/o  John  P.  Murphy 
Forest  Road 
Allendale,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Wyckoff  4-0548 


MR.  &  MRS.  S.  SLOAN  COLT,  Owners 

910  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City  21,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Re.  J-6829 

AT  STUD 

Am.  &  Eng.  Ch.  Victory  Boy  Fee  $75.00 


Puppies  For  Sale 


day  to  go  home  to  Rosedale.  He  and  Sitka 
(who  incidentally  is  a  Hazel  Hurst 
alumna),  always  rode  the  bus  home,  but 
this  night  all  buses  had  become  snow¬ 
bound  and  they  just  weren’t  running. 
Taxis  were  just  as  bad  off.  Leonard  was 
dismayed  because  Sitka  had  never  walked 
him  home  from  his  office.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  he  hadn’t  counted  on.  But  there 
wasn’t  much  choice  so  Leonard,  with 
fingers  crossed,  said  “Home,  Sitka!”  and 
let  her  take  the  lead.  Storm  bound  com¬ 
muters  who  were  legging  it  home  or 
toward  a  subway  station  were  amazed  to 
see  a  blind  man  and  a  dog  trudging 
through  the  storm.  And  Sitka,  drawing  on 
that  God-given  instinct  that  training  just 
can’t  instill  or  take  away — got  him  home. 

Another  time  Leonard  was  headed  up 
Fifth  Avenue  when  Sitka  led  him  into  a 
building  which  he  didn’t  intend  entering. 
But  it  was  a  building  which  he  and  Sitka 
used  to  enter  two  years  previously  to  in¬ 
terview  a  client  who  had  an  office  there. 
The  identical  thing  happened  in  the  case 
of  another  office  building  on  37th  Street. 
In  both  cases  Leonard  hadn’t  even  passed 
the  buildings  for  over  two  years.  But 
when  he  did — Sitka  remembered. 

Leonard  Larsen  sparked  an  idea  which 
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IRADELL  KENNELS 


Skye  Terriers 
Afghan  Hounds 
Boxers 


Ch.  Bracadale 
Tiggy  of  tradell 

“Top  quality  with  good  dispositions” 

(Owner)  (Manager) 

Mrs.  N.  Clarkson  Earl,  Jr.  Frank  W.  Radford 
WEST  MT.  RD.,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 

Tel.  Ridgefield  6-7077 _ 


DRUM  CASTLE  KENNELS 

Kerry  Blue  Terriers 

MR.  &  MRS. 

ALLEN  C.  WALDMAN 

417  Venable  Avenue 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland 
Phone  Belmont  0368 


(regiitereb  ) 

KERRY  BLUE  TERRIERS 
Young  Stock  for  Show  and  Breeding 
MB.  &  MBS.  ABTHUB  M.  HILLEBY,  Owners 
Longmeadow  Farm  Leominster,  Mass. 


certainly  is  too  good  to  pass  up.  It’s  prob¬ 
ably  not  original  but  it  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  die.  Important  as  this  guide 
work  is— there  is  no  national  association 
of  the  schools.  There  is  so  much  to  gain 
by  organizing,  swapping  ideas,  setting 
standards,  etc.,  that  it  shouldn’t  be  put 
off  too  long.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  naturally  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  this  work,  especially  from  the 
angle  of  the  blind.  Ironically,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Kennel  Club  headquarters  is  just  a 
few  short  blocks  away  and  who  could  be 
more  interested  in  the  second  part  of  this 
all  important  team — the  dog?  Between 
the  two,  such  an  association  could  be  well 
considered  and  started. 

Thanks  for  the  thought  Leonard — and 
we’ll  keep  plugging  away  at  it. 

In  research  for  this  article  it  became 
very  clear  to  the  writer  that,  generally 
speaking,  whenever  something  is  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  blind,  it’s  usually  the  blind 
themselves  who  do  it  right  from  the 
thought  through  the  final  action,  assisted 
as  necessary,  of  course,  by  sighted  per¬ 
sons. 


And  so,  we  leave  The  Guide  Dog 
Foundation  For  The  Blind  with  a  very 
refreshing  sort  of  feeling  and  all  the  best 
wishes  possible. 

One  other  major  school  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  time  this  survey  was  started,  Path¬ 
finder  Guide  Dogs,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
due  to  the  death  of  its  founder,  Glenn  S. 
Staines  (see  page  42  of  the  September, 
1951,  issue  of  The  Gazette)  has  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  with  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Leader  Dog  League  for  a 
merger  of  the  two  schools;  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Pathfinder  having  elected  to 
close  the  school  and  cease  operations.  So 
Pathfinder  is  closing  and  Leader  Dogs 
have  accepted  their  responsibilities.  All 
those  having  questions  for  Pathfinder 
should  refer  them  to  Leader-Dogs  for 
The  Blind,  1039  Rochester  Road,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Michigan,  and  Pathfinder  graduates 
applying  for  replacements  are  invited  to 
contact  Leader-Dogs. 

It  has  been  expected  that  this  issue 
would  mark  the  end  of  this  preliminary 
survey  of  the  guide  dog  training  schools, 
but  due  to  a  longer  story  than  anticipated 
— and  also  because  all  of  the  data  did  not 
arrive  until  recently,  the  series  will  be 
continued  next  month.  We  will  bring  you 
a  report  on  two  other  schools. 

RETRIEVED  AT  THE  TRIALS 

( Continued  from  page  110) 
Brittanies  competing  in  the  Futurity, 
held  at  the  start  of  the  week  of  trials. 

Winners  of  the  Futurity  were:  first — 
Allamuchy  Valley  Rusty,  Alan  Stuyves- 
ant,  owner;  Lee  Holman,  handler;  sec¬ 
ond — Helgramite  Hector,  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Birkman,  owner;  Bill  Kull,  handler; 
third — Lena  of  Britt,  C.  J.  Tempas, 
owner;  Lee  Holman,  handler;  and  fourth 
— Guy  of  Pasatrou,  Harry  C.  Crouch, 
owner;  Lee  Holman,  handler. 

In  the  National  Puppy  Stake,  Mead- 
owink  Hank,  owned  by  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Yant, 
and  handled  by  Thomas  W.  Cox,  was 
awarded  AKC  points,  being  top  dog  in 
the  stake. 

High  spot  of  the  week’s  trials  was  the 
open  all-age  event,  won  by  Dual  Ch. 
Pontac’s  Dingo,  H.  H.  Crippen,  owner; 
Jane  Thompson,  handler.  Dingo  is  the 
youngest  Brittany  on  record  to  achieve 
his  field  trial  championship,  and  his  tri¬ 
umphant  performance  in  this  national 
stake  in  which  32  dogs  competed,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  laid  down  a  race, 
and  handled  birds  to  a  perfection  seldom 
seen,  amazing  for  a  dog  just  30  months 
old.  Dual  Ch.  Avono  Hapte,  William  P. 
Yant,  owner;  Thomas  W.  Cox,  handler 
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Photo  by  Don  Berg 

A  Master  Eye  dog  leads  his  master  past  the  hazard  of  water 


BLIND  MAN’S  BEST  FRIEND 


Story  of  the  dogs  that  guide  our 
blind  and  schools  training  them 


Fourth  and  Last  Part 
By  FRANK  HEROLD  v .  fc>  <?  -  ^  t  J 

fOr. 


he  Pilot  Guide  Dog  was  an  added 
starter  to  the  list  of  schools  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  chart  in  part  1  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  (November  gazette,  page  16) . 
Full  information  on  the  school  was  not 
available  at  that  time  due  mainly  to 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  organization 
and  the  fact  that  its  Administrative 
Director,  James  R.  Cummings,  was  on 
vacation  at  the  time  our  original 
query  was  received. 

The  training  of  Pilot  Dogs  and  of 
the  blind  in  their  use,  is  done  under 
an  arrangement  unique  in  the  history 
of  charitable  organizations.  The  Pilot 
Guide  Dog  Foundation,  31  East  Con¬ 


gress  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  buys 
its  guide  dogs  from  Pilot  Dogs  Inc., 
an  independent,  non-profit  body  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  has  the  facil¬ 
ities  and  kennels  for  training  dogs  to 
guide  the  blind,  and  where  the  ap¬ 
proved  blind  applicants  are  also  sent 
for  training. 

Founder  and  president  of  The 
Foundation  is  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil, 
who  sees  to  it  that  the  blind  are  not 
only  given  the  dogs  at  no  cost  but  also 
that  all  incidental  expenses  connected 
therewith,  including  a  month’s  board 
and  transportation  both  ways,  are 
borne  by  The  Foundation.  Bishop 
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GUIDE  DOG  SCHOOLS— AT  A  GLANCE— REVISED  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1951 
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A  Pilot  Guide  Dog  helps  Paul  Neukom,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  pass  a  difficult  problem  in  the 
busy  wholesale  produce  section  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  0. 


Sheil  began  working  on  the  project  in 
1945  when  it  was  called  the  Master 
Eye  Foundation.  As  its  only  means  of 
support  was  public  contributions,  re¬ 
sults  were  slow  and  were  confined  to 
experiments. 

Since  the  alliance  of  these  two  fine 
organizations  on  March  15,  1951,  15 
blind  persons  have  received  training 
at  “The  Pilot  House”  where  Stanley 
Doran,  a  native  Ohioan,  is  trainer 
and  manager. 

Dogs  used  so  far  are  German  Shep¬ 
herds,  Dobermans  and  Boxers.  They 
,  are  either  purchased  or  donated  and 
one  of  the  prominent  donors  has  been 
Harvey  Firestone.  And  through  the 
generosity  of  The  Perk  Dog  Food 
Company,  profit  on  the  sales  of  dog 
food  are  donated  when  the  labels  are 
sent  in  to  the  company.  So,  here’s  a 
double  chance  for  many  breeders,  fan¬ 
ciers  and  dog  owners  to  help  in  two 
easy  ways — offer  a  dog  and/or  if  you 
use  Perk  or  Peak  Dog  Food — save  the 
labels,  send  ’em  in,  and  thank  God 
that  you  can  see  to  do  it. 


The  Foundation  stresses  that  they 
have  no  age  limits  for  blind  applicants. 
They  have  found,  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  a  medical  report  on  the  individual 
is  far  more  indicative  of  a  blind  per¬ 
sons  ability  to  handle  a  dog  than  is  a 
paper  age  limit. 

The  training  schedule  at  The  Pilot 
House  is  being  stabilized  at  a  class  of 
four  every  other  month  making  the 
present  capacity  24  graduates  per 
year.  A  blind  graduate  needing  a  re¬ 
placement  will  be  put  in  the  first  class 
whose  roster  hasn’t  been  filled.  For 
example,  should  the  dog  get  sick  and 
die  in  April,  the  chances  are  the  May 
class  will  have  already  been  assigned 
so  the  person  would  be  assigned  the 
July  class.  In  special  cases  a  student 
could  be  given  a  2  or  3  week  off -month 
course. 

Dogs  here  are  also  given  the  in¬ 
tensive  three  months  training  before 
meeting  their  blind  masters.  The  in¬ 
structors  do  not  go  blindfolded  in 
traffic  when  taking  the  dogs  out  in 
their  early  training  sessions,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  time  will  clear  that  point 
up.  Results  to  date  however,  have  been 
excellent  without  it. 

The  Pilot  House  does  not  believe  in 
the  importance  of  an  obstacle  course 
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because  when  taken  over  it  two  or 
three  times  the  dog  comes  to  know  it 
by  rote.  However,  in  fairness  to  the 
schools  previously  mentioned  who  do 
favor  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  even  though  the  course  doesn’t 
change,  the  dogs  change  monthly  and 
also  that  once  graduated  the  dog  al¬ 
ways  encounters  permanent  “neigh¬ 
borhood”  obstacles,  mail  boxes,  etc., 
along  with  the  ever-changing  ones. 
The  writer  isn’t  attempting  to  judge 
the  merits  of  a  permanent  obstacle 
course  but  does  feel  obligated  to 
point  out  both  sides  at  this  time.  Both 
have  good  points. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  obstacle 
course  (which  in  the  other  schools  is 
used  as  sort  of  a  side-line  anyhow)  — 
on  the  first  day  of  training  the  student 
and  his  dog  are  taken  out  into  the 
quiet  residential  streets  adjacent  to 
The  Pilot  House.  It  is  believed  that 
both  dog  and  person  benefit  most  from 
being  introduced  immediately  into  the 
fluid  conditions  which  both  must  meet 
constantly  when  they  go  home.  After 
an  easy  entree  into  the  life  of  the  re¬ 
moved  side  streets  the  pace  is  stepped 
up  until,  in  the  4th  and  last  week  of 
training  as  a  team,  the  pair  tackle  the 
toughest  problems  offered  by  the  most 
congested  downtown  streets  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 


There  being  nothing  to  indicate  any 
radical  change  from  any  other  routine 
described  in  previous  schools  we  salute 
both  The  Foundation  and  The  Pilot 
House,  and  all  connected  with  them, 
for  a  fine  undertaking  and  wish  them 
the  very  best. 

Many  readers,  especially  in  the  Mid- 
West  area,  may  have  wondered  why 
the  list  of  the  guide  dog  schools  which 
appeared  in  part  one  (November)  did 
not  include  the  Master  Eye  Founda¬ 
tion.  But  the  Pilot  Guide  Dog  Founda¬ 
tion  was  listed,  with  figures  blank  for 
the  time  being,  and  this  article  was 
intended  to  cover  schools  operating 
at  present  only.  The  writer  had  been 
reliably  informed  that  on  March  15, 
1951,  the  Foundation  had  changed  its 
name  to  the  Pilot  Guide  Dog  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  was  true,  but  was  due  to  a 
twist  of  events  which  should  clear  up 
as  we  go  along.  The  misunderstanding 
is  regretted. 

The  Master  Eye  Foundation  of 
America,  with  John  L.  Sinykin  as 
Director  of  Training  and  A.  L.  Fire¬ 
stone  as  Director  of  Public  Relations, 


A  Master  Eye  dog  that  is  helping  a  girl 
lead  a  normal,  happy  existence,  sits  at¬ 
tentively  by  her  side  during  an  interview 


v 


A  Doberman  Pinscher  Count  Chad,  trained 
by  the  Pilot  Guide  Dog  Foundation,  with 
his  master,  16-year-old  Robert  Stephany  of 
Chicago 


just  started  to  function  as  such  in 
June  of  1951,  but  its  historical  back¬ 
ground  involves  several  name  changes 
and  the  schools  involved  seem  to  have 
been  plagued  with  hard  luck  which 
ranges  from  taxi  accidents  to  dis¬ 
astrous  fires. 

In  the  early  1920’s,  Mr.  Sinykin, 
who  was  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  cosmetics  and  toiletries  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  under  the  trade  name 
of  La  Salle,  also  owned  a  country 
estate  near  Lake  Minnetonka  where 
he  raised  German  Shepherd  dogs, 
saddle  horses  and  some  stock,  so  it 
was  fitting  that  he  name  his  estate  La 
Salle.  Later,  when  his  hobby  of  raising 
German  Shepherds  brought  him 
enough  recognition  so  that  people 
began  to  want  to  buy  dogs  from  him, 
he  appropriately  named  his  estate  the 
La  Salle  Kennels  and  started  adver¬ 
tising  under  that  name. 

The  early  period  of  Mr.  Sinykin’s 
work  of  training  guide  dogs  was  done 
under  the  name  of  “His  Master’s  Eyes 
Institute”  at  the  La  Salle  Kennels. 
The  first  dog  so  trained,  Checko  of  La 
Salle,  was  trained  individually  by  Mr. 
Sinykin  and  as  an  experiment.  Checko 
was  never  put  into  actual  service  but 
was  the  inspiration  for  the  following 
work.  The  second,  Lux  of  La  Salle  was 
trained  in  1926  and  given  to  blind 
Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Lux  was  an  import  and  had  some 
basic  training  but  was  retrained  under 
Mr.  Sinykin’s  personal  direction.  When 
Lux  died  of  a  broken  heart  five  years 
later  (due  to  having  been  “left  be¬ 
hind”  when  the  Senator  had  to  make 
a  five  day  trip)  the  Senator  eulogized 
Lux’s  death  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  (73  Congress,  1st  Session),  the 
only  dog  so  honored.  Barry  of  La 
Salle  was  trained  as  a  replacement 
but  Senator  Schall  was  killed  in  an 
auto  accident  before  Barry  ever  served 
him. 

Now,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 


it  was  stated  that  “Buddy”  was  our 
first.  While  history  is  important,  the 
present  and  future  are  important,  too, 
so  let’s  compromise  and  recognize  Lux 
as  the  first  individually,  experimen¬ 
tally  trained  guide  dog  to  be  used  here 
and  at  the  same  time  accept  Buddy  as 
the  first  scientifically,  school-trained 
guide  dog  to  be  used  here.  Okay? 

The  second  dog  trained  by  Mr.  Siny¬ 
kin  was  Eric  of  La  Salle,  who  went  to 
blind  U.S.  Marshal,  Colonel  F.  R. 
Fitzpatrick  at  Salina,  Kansas  in  1928, 
while  the  third  was  Alamo  of  La 
Salle,  who  was  teamed  up  with  A.  W. 
Christensen  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1929,  served  him  faithfully 
for  several  years  and  won  seven 
medals  for  heroism  during  that  time. 
These  first  three  dogs  were  all  experi¬ 
mental.  A  famous  west  coast  sculptor, 
Carl  Raminelli,  was  so  inspired  by 
“Alamo”  that  he  made  a  statue  of  him 
which  he  titled  “His  Master’s  Eyes” 
and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Sinykin  who 
then  adopted  the  name  “His  Master’s 
Eyes  Institute”  for  his  activities.  For 
many  years  he  trained  and  furnished 
guide  dogs  for  the  blind,  often  with¬ 
out  cost,  defraying  it  personally  in 
gratitude  for  his  flourishing  cosmetic 
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N  presenting  this  swrvey  of 
what  is  being  done  to  help  the 
lot  of  the  sightless,  the  gazette 
hopes  that  sufficient  interest  will 
be  generated  throughout  organized 
dogdom  to  bring  about  worthwhile 
support.  The  schools  now  operating 
are  doing  their  utmost  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  men  and  women 
furthering  this  work  deserve  all 
credit  possible — but  let's  help  them 
in  a  big  way  to  extend  aid  to  an 
ever-growing  number  of  afflicted. 
Let's  make  it  a  perpetual  project 
of  the  pure-bred  dog  fancy. 


business.  In  those  early  days  the  blind 
who  could  afford  it  paid  $300  for  their 
dogs.  And  some  individuals  and  sev¬ 
eral  clubs  and  organizations  arranged 
to  purchase  Master  Eye  dogs  and  to 
furnish  them  to  blind  persons  they 
were  sponsoring.  So,  we  have  had  all 
three  types  of  releases,  given,  sold, 
and  sponsored  dogs.  The  service  of  the 
present  Foundation  is  without  cost  or 
expense  to  the  blind  person. 

In  1929  a  trainer  was  brought  over 
from  Germany  and  Mr.  Sinykin  began 
to  seriously  plan  a  comprehensive 
breeding  and  training  program.  The 
U.S.  allowed  the  trainer  to  remain  3 
years.  He  returned  to  Germany  but 
18  months  later  he  was  again  brought 
over  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sinykin 
for  the  next  seven  years.  He  is  not 
with  the  Foundation  now. 

In  1935  a  disastrous  fire  at  the  La 
Salle  Kennels  and  the  Sinykin  home 
destroyed  all  records  up  to  that  time 
but  actually  the  Master  Eye  Founda¬ 
tion  or  the  La  Salle  Kennels  have  no 
direct  records  until  1945  because  be¬ 
ginning  in  1938  Mr.  Sinykin  made  a 
contract  to  release  dogs  through  other 
outlets  including  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  The  Blind  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  the  U.  S.  Veteran’s 
Administration  and  various  local  Lions 
Clubs.  (Note:  In  fairness  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Guide  Dogs  of  San  Francisco 
to  the  effect  that  their  school  and  See¬ 
ing  Eye  were  the  only  two  to  which 
the  U.S.  Veteran’s  Administration  re¬ 
ferred  blinded  veterans,  it  is  felt  that 
in  this  and  other  cases  it  probably  re¬ 
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ferred  to  cases  where  the  Veteran’s 
Administration  referred  veterans  to 
Master  Eye  as  individuals  when  an 
inquiry  was  made  as  such.)  In  all 
these  cases  the  organizations  involved 
had  the  data  on  the  blind  persons  so 
that  Mr.  Sinykin’s  office  kept  only 
minimum  records.  Yet,  all  dogs  re¬ 
leased  were  Master  Eye  Guide  dogs 
and  are  considered  a  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  effort  of  Mr.  Sinykin  and  “His 
Master’s  Eye  Institute.” 

Then,  in  1946,  Mr.  Sinykin  granted 
the  use  of  the  “Master  Eye”  name  to 
Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  who  then 
formed  the  Master  Eye  Foundation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
But  it  wasn’t  until  1947  that  a  con¬ 
tract  was  made  by  this  Foundation 
with  Mr.  Sinykin  to  carry  out  the 
training  of  the  dogs,  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion  having  an  option  to  purchase  dogs 
from  him.  The  contract  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  Sinykin,  and  on  March 
15,  1951,  the  Master  Eye  Foundation 
(of  Illinois)  changed  its  name  to  the 
Pilot  Guide  Dog  Foundation  which 
ties  in  with  what  has  already  been 
covered. 

Simultaneously,  a  new  organization 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  known  as  the 
“Master  Eye  Foundation  of  America” 
and  it  started  to  function  in  June  of 
1951  (Mr.  Sinykin  having  retained 
rights  to  the  name  “Master  Eye”). 
Then,  a  recent  report  to  the  effect  that 
The  Genessee  Valley  Kennel  Club  (an 
AKC  member)  had  put  on  a  benefit  for 
the  Master  Eye  Foundation  was  sent 
to  the  gazette  as  a  routine  matter  and 
the  writer  is  grateful  to  an  alert  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  noting  that  the  name 
Master  Eye  Foundation  was  still  alive 
and  calling  it  to  his  attention.  And, 
while  we’re  at  it,  congratulations  to 
the  Genessee  Valley  Kennel  Club  be¬ 
cause  this  was  the  third  benefit  it  has 
put  on  for  the  Master  Eye  and  its 
predecessors. 

This  new  organization  has  released 
12  dogs  to  blind  persons  in  its  short 
1951  debut.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Siny¬ 
kin  was  injured  in  a  taxi  accident  on 
March  17,  1950  and  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1951  had  to  give  up  training. 
He  hopes  to  resume  in  1952  if  his  in- 
( Please  turn  to  page  185) 
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"Burlingame" 


Introduces  At  Stud 
Scottish,  Imported,  Silver 
Bobby  of  Quiet  Corner 
Stud  Fee  $100. 

This  dog  is  producing  tiny  silvers.  Puppies  by  Him 
Silver,  Cream  &  Apricot  for  sale.  Also  Blacks  &  Browns. 


Foreign  Fanciers 
will  receive  full  consideration. 
Puppies  only  of  finest  quality 
will  be  shipped. 


All  inquiries  from  owner 
Rosalind  Layte. 

125  Wychwood  Rd., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

W  2-5639. 


BLIND  MAN'S  BEST  FMEND 

( Continued  from  page  21+) 
jured  back  permits.  Fortunately,  he  has 
been  grooming'  his  two  sons  in  this  work 
and  considers  both  of  them  qualified  in¬ 
structors  today.  There  are  also  three  ken¬ 
nel  men  who  assist  in  basic  training. 

Instruction  at  Master  Eye  is  given  in 
classes  of  4  to  6  as  well  as  individually. 
The  largest  group  Mr.  Sinykin  advises  is 
8.  But  even  in  classes  each  person  gets  a 
large  amount  of  individual  instruction. 
The  period  of  instruction  is  from  3  weeks 
to  a  month  and  the  number  of  classes 
depends  on  two  things,  the  number  of 
approved  applicants  and  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  take  care  of  them.  At  present 
the  Foundation  depends  entirely  on  con¬ 
tributions  and  donations — no  amount  is 
too  small  to  be  welcome.  Donated  dogs 
have  not  always  proved  suitable  so —  “ — 
for  some  years  this  has  been  abandoned 
and  only  German  Shepherds,  bred,  raised 
and  trained  by  us  are  used  in  this  work. 
— We  use  both  male  dogs  and  spayed 
females. — ” 

The  overall  total  of  guide  dogs  trained 
by  the  various  Master  Eye  Institutions 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sinykin  is 
estimated  by  the  present  school  as  800. 

In  training  the  instructors  are  blind¬ 
folded  only  when  special  situations  call 
for  it;  it  is  not  a  normal  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  Obstacle  courses  are  used  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Minneapolis  traffic  for  training 
purposes. 

Students  are  not  housed  at  the  school 
but  in  a  downtown  Minneapolis  hotel  and 
as  their  dogs  are  with  them  it  provides 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  their 
dogs  in  elevators,  lobbies,  dining  rooms, 
etc.,  as  a  matter  of  routine  and  under 
conditions  they’ll  ultimately  meet  when 
they  ‘go  home’. 

Apprentice  instructors  must  start  as 
kennel  men  and  learn  all  the  kennel  rou¬ 
tine  first.  They  must  also  learn  breeding 
and  basic  obedience  training. 


LOWMONT  KENNELS 

BAYBERRY  LANE 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

STANDARD  POODLES 

Browns  —  Blacks 

At  Stud  to  Approved  Bitches 
CH.  LOWMONT  D'ARTAGNON 
CH.  BLACK  DOUGLAS  OF  LOWMONT 
Puppies  Sometimes  Available 

Miss  M.  McCreery,  Owner 


Standard  Poodle  Puppies 

Whelped  October  1951. 

22  Champions  in  Pedigree 

55  Bellevue  Avenue,  Newport,  R.  I. 
3  **'  Newport  5304 


S  E  A  F  R  E  N 
KENNELS 

Miniature  Poodles 
MR.  and  MRS.  S.  L.  MEADE 
Owners 

"Annandale"  King  Road 
R.  D.  2  Malvern,  Pa. 


Hollycourt  Kennels 

MINIATURE  POODLES 

Silver,  Grey,  Black  and  Brown 

MISS  M.  RUELLE  KELCHNER,  Owner 
COLEMAN  STATION,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  Sharon  Station,  N.  Y.,  254W1 
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BLAKEEN 

wishes  to  announce  that  its 
stud  fee  for  any  miniature 
or  standard  poodle  at  Bla- 
keen  is  $200.00  or  the 
choice  of  the  litter.  To  ap¬ 
proved  hitches  only. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  R,  Hoyt 

Riverbank  Road  Stamford,  Conn. 


DIABLOTIN  KENNELS 

MINIATURE  POODLES 
Mrs.  I.  Stowell  Morse,  Owner 

East  Holliston,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Holliston  495 

PUPPIES _ STUD  SERVICE 

This  school  does  believe  in  the  use  of 
the  white  cane  because  it  gives  the  blind 
person  actual  aid  and  as  such  becomes 
additional  insurance  for  his  safety.  It’s 
the  universal  symbol  of  blindness  and 
they  feel  that  its  use  is  important  as 
additional  precaution  to  enable  motorists 
and  others  to  recognize  the  user  as  blind. 

Dogs  are  given  6  to  7  months  training 
for  guide  work  before  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  fully  qualified.  Many,  of  course, 
never  reach  the  final  stage. 

So,  with  best  wishes  and  good  luck  to 
a  brand  new  ‘old’  school,  we’ll  leave 
the  Master  Eye  Foundation  of  America. 

The  eight  schools  engaged  in  this  very 
important  and  worthy  work  today  have 
turned  out  a  total  of  approximately  3,967 
trained  blind/dog  teams  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1951,  including  185  by  the  re¬ 
cently  decommissioned  “Pathfinder” 
school  of  Detroit  and  a  total  of  800  es¬ 
timated  by  Master  Eye  as  having  been 
trained  by  Mr.  Sinykin  for  all  of  the 
various  Master  Eye  organizations  and 
contractors.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  the  number  of  dogs  trained 
individually  by  private  trainers  about  the 
country  from  time  to  time.  If  some  were 
to  be  covered  it’s  inevitable  that  others 
would  be  overlooked  and  we’d  be  in  the 
doghouse. 

A  total  of  34  instructors  and  assistants 
are  working  full  time  at  these  schools 
which  have  a  combined  annual  output 
capacity  of  804  dogs  at  the  very  most,  the 
normal  present  output  being  about  600. 
At  present,  therefore,  each  instructor, 
working  full  time,  turns  out  about  18  dogs 
per  year  which  itself  is  proof  of  the 
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Nibroc  Toy  Poodles 

At 
Stud 

BLACK  (Imp) 
WHITE  (Ch) 
SILVER 
APRICOT 

MRS.  C.  K.  CORBIN 

60  FERNWOOD  RD.  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


TOY  POODLES 

AUDREY  WATTS  KELCH 

FIELDSTREAMS 

Tel.  Pe  7-3861 

Watch  Hill  Road  Peekskill,  New  York 


MINIATURE  POODLES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Goff 
6103  Riveria  Drive 
Coral  Gables 
Florida 

Kennel  Location  To  Be  Announced  Later 


Lottal  Kennels 

STANDARD  POODLES 
Ch.  Blacks  or  Browns  At  Stud 
—  Puppies  — 

CHARLOTTE  L.  KUNZ 

Upper  Saddle  River,  R.F.D.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Saddle  River  1-1417 


thoroughness  of  this  very  highly  special¬ 
ized  training  program.  While  on  instruc¬ 
tors — in  reviewing  his  article  just  now 
the  writer  realized  that  he  omitted  the 
names  of  two  very  important  people  in 
this  work  and  so  would  like  to  offer  a 
late  but  sincere  salute  to  William  Deba- 
taz,  Supervisor  of  Instructors  at  Seeing 
Eye  and  to  Fred  Maynard,  Director  of 
Training  at  Leader  Dogs. 

The  schools  have  a  combined  kennel 
capacity  of  about  482  dogs  most  of  whom 
are  in  various  stages  of  training,  with  a 
great  many  other  dogs  being  boarded  out 
at  all  times  and  ages  while  awaiting 
their  turn,  the  great  majority  of  course 
being  pups  “growing  up.”  Most  of  the 
schools  breed  their  own,  buy  others  and 
use  donated  dogs.  One  school,  Master 
Eye,  does  not  accept  donated  dogs,  while 
two  others,  Hazel  Hurst  Foundation  and 
International  Guiding  Eyes,  have  all  of 
their  dogs  donated. 

Some  schools  charge  the  blind  person 
for  the  dog,  others  give  them  free  of  cost 
or  obligation.  Some  schools  have  the  blind 
continue  to  use  the  white  cane  and  the 
dog;  others  discard  the  white  cane.  In 
many  other  things  they  use  different  pro¬ 
cedures  and  methods,  but  they  are  all 
headed  in  one  direction  and  have  one 
ultimate  goal — training  dogs  to  lead  and 
guide  the  blind  and  training  the  blind  to 
use  them.  Every  school  therefore  deserves 
a  sincere  pat  on  the  back  and  here  it  is, 
“Congratulations  to  all  of  you!” 

Every  one  of  these  schools  can  use  help, 
financial  and  in  the  flesh,  so  how  about  it 
folks?  Could  there  be  eight  institutions 
more  worthy  of  help?  And,  except  for  the 
blind  as  a  group,  could  any  group  be 
more  concerned  than  we  who  promote 
and  love  “dogdom”?  At  least  three  AKC 
club  members,  the  Queensboro  K.  C.,  the 
Genessee  Valley  K.  C.  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  D.T.C.  which  the  December  1951, 
Gazette  (p.  119)  shows  has  put  on  its 
trials  for  the  benefit  of  Guide  Dogs  for 
The  Blind,  Inc.,  have  beat  us  to  it  and 
it’s  never  been  more  pleasant  to  be 
beaten.  Many  others  already  are  co¬ 
operating.  Any  club,  be  it  of  a  particular 
breed,  an  all-breed,  an  obedience,  or  what 
have  you,  couldn’t  adopt  a  better  project 
and  at  the  same  time  one  in  which  dogs 
play  the  major  role. 

The  American  Foundation  for  The 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.,  estimates  approximately  260,000 
legally  blind  in  the  U.  S.  today,  some 
with  a  glimmer  of  sight.  About  20%, 
or  52,000  are  employable,  and  about  4% 
of  those,  or  2,080,  are  eligible  for  many 
various  reasons  to  have  guide  dogs  and 
want  them.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that 


BLACK  STANDARD  POODLES 

Champions  at  Stud 
Puppies  and  Crown  Stock  Available 


Louise  Branch  Blanche  Saunders 

Quaker  Hill,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Oliver  Parlette,  Mgr.  Telephone  4851 


STAR  TAVERN 

Miniature  Poodles 

Young  Stock  Stud  Service 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Emerson 

Dark  Hollow  Road  Piperaville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel:  Uhlerstown  134  Rll 

Chertaw  Silver  Poodles 

(Standard  &  Miniature) 

AT  STUD 
Astron  Victor 
(Silver-Standard) 

KAY  HOLDEN  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

ENSARR 

POODLES 

Outstanding  Standards 
Black  and  White 

At  Stud  and  occasionally  for  sale 
(Owner) 

MRS.  W.  FRENCH  GITHENS 
Bernardsville  New  Jersey  Tel:  8-0069 


PUTTENCOVE  POODLES 

Standards 
Miniatures 

Several 
Colors 

PUTTENCOVE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Owners 
Manchester,  Mass.,  and 
89  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AIR  CONDITIONED  QUARTERS 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 
for  OOGS 

(Boarding) 

HERMANN  STEIN 

Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I.  New  York 

Phone  —  Roslyn  3-0655 

Formerly  Principal  Dog  Trainer, 
U.  S.  Army 

VETERINARY  SUPERVISION 


COUNTRY  CLUB  for  DOES: 

^Mill  Road  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.< 

Dogs  Boarded  and  Shown 
Puppies  Raised 

Phones: 

HERMANN  STEIN  ERNST  HAMBURGER< 
Roslyn  3-0655  Yaphank  3866 

acres  of  ground  to  vacation  your  dogs 


KENNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Learn  At  Home 

A  complete  course  of  instruction.  Tested  by 
experience. 

Keyed  to  the  needs  of  beginners  or  owners  of 
small  kennels. 

Breeding,  care,  feeding,  handling,  training 

START  NOW 

For  detail  information  and 
rates  address: 

ADD-EN-ON  KENNELS 

POND  ROAD  R.  2  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


★  TRAINING  all  breeds 

Individual  education  for  your  dog 

★  Problem  dogs  a  specialty. 

★  Ex-U.S.  Army  Instructor. 

Pick-up  and  delivery  in  New  York  area. 

ROY  SCHWARZ  Dover  6-1485 

Millbrook  Ave.,  Dover,  New  Jersey 


the  number  of  blind  probably  increases 
proportionately  with  the  population  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  working  life  of  the 
average  guide  dog  is  only  eight  years 
whereas  the  working  life  of  the  blind 
person  is  much  greater. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  is 
the  first  article  of  its  kind  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  Many  have  been  written  on  each 
individual  school  but  never  collectively. 
If  this  has  helped  the  schools  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  problems  and  methods 
better,  if  it  paves  the  way  to  greater  co¬ 
operation,  if  it  is  the  spark  needed  for 
the  forming  of  an  association  of  the 
schools  and  the  adoptions  of  standards, 
if  it  helps  get  legislation  under  way  in 
states  not  covered  by  it,  and  if  it  has 
helped  the  reader  to  understand  this  won¬ 
derful  movement  a  bit  better  then  it  has 
not  been  written  in  vain. 


CANINE  UNIVERSITY 

Dog  Training  Schools  —  Dog  Talent  Agency 

16  Classes  in  Manhattan,  Queens,  &  Brooklyn 

Information  &  Pamphlet 

MARTIN  DISHART  Phone: 

25-26  36th  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.I.,  N.Y.  ST.  6-0109 


\\.  /  /  SEND  YOUR  DOGS  yo 

^  THE  sunny  south  ”>« 

^©^training  ^ 

HOUSEBREAKING  -  OBEOIENCE  - 
PROTECTION  -  TRICK  WORK  /IS 

BENNO  STEIN 

ROUTE  NO.  1.  DUNWOODY.  QA. 


Opinions  expressed  throughout  are 
those  of  the  writer  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  The  American  Kennel  Club. 
Neither  the  writer  nor  the  Gazette  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  the  figures  or 
information  quoted,  other  than  that  it  is 
that  furnished  by  the  schools  involved. 
Neither  is  any  particular  training 
method  either  endorsed  or  disapproved; 
we  simply  reported  the  picture  as  it  was 
reported  to  us.  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  is 
without  a  doubt  the  school  with  the 
greatest  overall  experience  and  therefore 
it  was  used  in  describing  the  procedure 
and  methods.  There  was  no  thought  of 
showing  favoritism,  but  to  describe  each 
school  in  its  entirety  would  have  been 
very  repetitious. 

Let’s  close  with  a  message  from  all 
dogs  who  guide  the  blind: 

“Folks,  aside  from  traffic  and  things 
do  you  know  what  our  greatest  obstacle 
is?  It’s  public  interference!  I  guess  it’s 
only  human  to  want  to  stop,  pat  us  on 
the  back  and  say  ‘Good  Boy!’  but  please 
do  it  only  when  my  master  does  not  have 
the  U-shaped  harness  in  his  hand  and, 
even  then,  of  course,  ask  him  for  an  okay 
first.  But  when  my  master  has  that  U- 
shaped  harness  in  his  hand  and  you  see 
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us  going  down  the  street  together  it 
means  that  I’m  at  work,  that  he  has 
placed  his  safety  and  his  life  in  my  care 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  have  my  attention 
divided  so — please — leave  me  alone. 
Thank  You!” 

THE  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  PUERILE  PUP 

(Continued  from  page  1J+) 
stay”  at  which  he  should  sink  right  down 
not  to  move  until  given  permission. 

A  dog  must  also  know  how  to  deport 
himself  out  walking,  rural  or  urban  as 
it  may  happen  to  be.  He  must  know  how 
to  lead  properly.  That  means  he  should 
walk  quietly  at  your  left  side,  not  twine 
himself  around  your  ankles  or  drag  you 
along  at  breakneck  speed.  Sharp  jerking 
into  place  plus  praise  for  success  best 
corrects  these  evils.  You  will  find  that 
a  dog  gets  used  to  a  steady  pull,  how¬ 
ever  hard,  and  leans  into  it  like  a  harness 
pony  into  its  collar,  to  the  distress  of 
his  windpipe,  and  to  your  discomfort. 
Quick,  hard  jerks,  just  as  hard  as  are 
needed,  are  too  unpleasant  for  him  to 
endure  for  long.  An  occassional  slap  on 
the  nose  with  the  end  of  the  leash  checks 
the  incorrigible  puller.  It’s  not  wise 
though  to  use  a  dog’s  leash  much  for  cor¬ 
rection  as  he  will  grow  shy  of  it,  instead 
of  feeling  as  he  should  that  it  is  a  symbol 
of  attention  and  pleasant  diversion. 

Walking  at  heel  is  another  sine  qua 
non  of  a  dog’s  education.  No  matter 
where  you  go  it  is  a  great  convenience 
and  not  too  difficult  to  teach.  You  follow 
the  same  technique  used  in  teaching  him 
to  lead,  with  stricter  emphasis  on  posi¬ 
tion.  His  head  should  be  just  behind  your 
left  knee  with  no  lagging  allowed.  Re¬ 
peat,  “heel,”  keeping  the  dog  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  position.  Praise  liberally  when  it  is 
deserved.  You  can  remove  the  lead  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  pull  against  it  at 
slow  and  fast  speeds,  with  abrupt  turns, 
over  a  serpentine  course. 

Control  of  a  dog  off  lead  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  when  one  is  in  the  city 
and  straitened  fur  time.  A  dog  running 
free  while  you  walk  goes  about  four 
times  as  far  as  he  does  on  a  leash  and 
can  be  taught  to  wait  for  your  permis¬ 
sion  before  stepping  off  the  curb,  as  well 
as  to  return  to  the  “heel”  position  in  a 
crisis.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  check 
him  at  each  curb  only  allowing  him  to 
step  off  at  a  command  while  he  is  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  “heel  on  leash.” 
This  exercise  then  becomes  a  regular 
part  of  any  “free  heeling  routine.” 

The  chasing  of  animals,  poultry,  or 
automobiles  must  be  dealt  with  sum- 


DALMEX  KENNELS 


At  stud  in  the  U.5.A.  for  a  limited  time: 

Eng.  Ch„  Colonsay  Storm 
Outstanding  liver  Dalmatian. 

DALMEX  Dalmatians,  known  in  North,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  are  registered  with 
the  A.K.C.,  the  A.C.M.  (Mexico)  and  by 
special  license  agreement  with  Identicode. 
Dogs  shipped  anywhere  in  the  American 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Chancellor 

Augusto  Rodin  No.  7 
Mixcoac  19 
Mexico  D.F.  MEXICO 


DALMATIANS 


Puppies  Usually  Available 
Champions  at  Stud 
WILLIAMSDALE  KENNELS 

Nordyke  Road  Cherry  Grove 

Cincinnati  30,  Ohio 
Telephone  Beechmont  8544 


KEESHONDEN 

PUPPIES — Sturdy  beauties. 
Inoculated  and  registered. 

Fine  bred  puppies — both  sexes — 
Prompt  attention  to  all  inquiries. 

KINGLEIGH  KENNELS 

322  W.  Washington  St.  Shelbyville,  Ind. 


SCHIPPERKE  CLUB 
of  America,  Inc. 

Nat’l  Parent  and  Member  Club 

New  " Complete  Breed  Book " 
103  pages — 120  Illustrations 
$2.50  postpaid 
Address  the  Secretary 

MISS  F.  I.  ORMISTON 
“Kelso” 

BernardsvUle,  N.  J. 

Tel.  8-0449 
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A.  K.  C. 

licensed  handlers 

ADVERTISING 

LEONARD  BRUMBY,  JR. 

Member  of  the  Professional  Handlers  Association 
HICKSVILLE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

Boarding  -  Conditioning  -  Handling 
All  Breeds 

Telephone  Hicksville  3-0815 


WALTER  C.  FOSTER 

Professional  Handler 
FOSTORIA  KENNELS 

Boarding  —  Handling 
All  Breeds 

Jericho  Turnpike  Phone 

Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Westbury  7-0890 

JOHN  M.  CREIGHTON 

Formerly  Lieutenant  U.S.  Coast  Guard — War 
Dog  Training  Instructor. 

Handling  and  Training  All  Breeds 
for  Show  and  Obedience  Trial 

Holiday  House  Kennels  Phone: 

60  Haverford  Road  Ardmore  2265 

Ardmore.  Pennsylvania  GReenwood  3-5016 


HANDLING  •  BOARDING  •  GROOMING 

WILLIAM  J.  SNEBOLD,  JR. 

Member  of  Professional  Handlers’  Association 

NORMANDIE  AVENUE  AT  254TH  STREET 
HARBOR  CITY  (L.A.  County)  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE 
LOMITA  2927 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS,  Reg. 

Ch.  Bonraye  Fo  Yu 
— The  Toy  Dog  of 
the  year — Best  in 
Show  Rockland  Sept. 
2nd — Best  in  Show 
Sewickley  Sept.  29th 
— 16  Best  in  Show 
Wins,  62  group  wins 
—the  only  Peking¬ 
ese  a  Champion  of 
4  countries.  Fee  — 
$150. 

Ch.  Fel  Jalson  — 
Best  in  Show  Club  Specialty  N.  Y.  1950  and  1951  — 
Best  Toy  Morris  &  Essex  —  Fee  $100  —  9  Champions 
at  Stud. 

Breeding  and  Show  Stock  for  sale  —  puppies 
$75.  up. 

MRS.  RICHARD  S.  QUIGLEY,  Owaer 

MRS.  BETTY  JOHNSTONBAUGH,  Manager 
Orchard  Hill  Kennels  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


—DARA  POMERANIANS— 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 


Orange  and  red  color 
bred— pet,  show  and 
breeding  stock. 


DARA  KENNELS,  Reg. 
P.O.  Box  274 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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GOLD  TOY  KENNELS,  Reg. 


POMERANIANS 
At  Stud 

Ch.  Gold  Toys  Crown  Prince 
Ch.  Gold  Toys  Elfin  Idol 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs. 
Small  typey  stock  in  red 
and  brilliant  orange. 

MRS.  DONALD  BROWN 
6712  East  38th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


ITALIAN  GREYHOUND  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


MRS.  KATRINA  V.  HOYT 
Secretary  A  Treasurer 
75  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Endicott  2-5838 


marily  from  the  beginning.  It  is  costly 
and  dangerous  behavior  and  too  easily 
becomes  obsessive.  At  the  first  indication 
of  such  a  proclivity,  it  must  be  stamped 
out  with  the  sternest  punishment.  Many 
farsighted  trainers  take  their  young 
dogs  to  likely  spots  of  temptation : 
chicken  yards,  cow  pastures,  a  friend’s 
long  driveway  and  set  the  stage  when 
they  are  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
situation.  At  the  first  false  move,  the 
dog  receives  such  a  severe  punishment 
that  he  never  forgets  it. 

It  is  often  asked  what  to  do,  when 
you  are  out  walking  with  your  small  dog 
and  meet  a  mammoth  dog  like  a  Great 
Dane?  The  soundest  advice  is  to  go  on 
as  though  nothing  were  happening. 
Strange  dogs  have  a  ritual  of  greeting 
more  elaborate  than  the  Orientals’  and 
if  left  to  their  smelling  and  inspection, 
rarely  come  to  a  disagreement.  If  you 
allow  adequate  time,  your  dog  will  come 
willingly  when  you  call  him.  Nothing  in¬ 
flames  two  strange  dogs  more  than  drag¬ 
ging  them  apart  bodily.  Picking  your 
darling  up  and  rushing  off  with  him  in 
your  arms  is  certain  disaster. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
smaller  your  dog  the  safer  he  is  from 
being  attacked.  A  big  dog  seldom  stoops 
to  fight  a  smaller  one  unless  he  is  in¬ 
furiatingly  bellicose.  It  is  up  to  you  in 
that  case  to  keep  your  warrior  out  of 
harm’s  way.  Puppies  are  pretty  safe  too, 
but  don’t  expect  an  older  dog  to  endure 
unlimited  pestering.  Almost  no  male  dog 
is  “heel”  enough  to  attack  a  female,  but 
two  gals  sometimes  come  to  blows.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  mind 
their  own  business  than  the  boys. 
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Date  Due 

